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BY THE EDITOR 


E ARE in the midst of an undertaking whose implications 

and consequences are comparable only with the work the 

Fathers did in drafting the Constitution of the United States. 

Our Constitutional Convention was secluded for months in drafting a 

constitution that would create a democratic government assuring to 

all life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We are now drafting 

a constitution for industrial government—not in 

Making An _ seclusion but in conflict of forces converging on 

Industrial Washington, seeking decision on a code, an inter- 

Constitutien pretation of code, action by a code authority, action 

on code amendment or extension of a code. Nor is 

this constitution being made in Washington alone. It is being made 

throughout the length and breadth of the land wherever men and 

women are working under codes of fair competition. This constitution 

and the common law of Labor are being written while the wheels of 

industry are whirling as men carry on their daily duties. It is devel- 

oping out of the day-by-day application of recovery principles in our 

far-flung industrial structure and the ability of the agents of the 

Recovery Administration to effect understanding of and compliance 
with the objectives of the Recovery Act. 

In theory codes of fair competition are the result of joint nego- 
tiation between employers, employees, and the government. This 
means collective bargaining within the industry under supervision of 
the government, which is essentially democratic in spirit and pro- 
cedure. To carry this procedure throughout all industrial relations 
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Section 7(a) was embodied in the National Recovery Act which rec- 
ognizes the right of employees to organize in unions and bargain col- 
lectively with employers. Upon the way in which industries accept 
employees’ right to organize and bargain collectively and the way 
the government administers machinery for assuring this right depends 
the character of the industrial government we are now developing. 

Thus we are developing the practices and procedures that fix the 
character and the purposes of industrial government. Industrial gov- 
ernment affects living even more obviously and more compellingly 
than does political government. 

The National Recovery Act states objectives and outlines cer- 
tain basic procedures to be followed in setting up machinery for in- 
dustrial recovery which at the same time sets up controls for future 
administrative machinery and procedure and gives spirit and sub- 
stance to the structure prescribed by law. This is why Labor is so 
deeply concerned that the administration of the National Recovery 
Act should make for even-handed justice. 

The central purpose of recovery and control as formulated in the 
National Recovery Act has been to develop balance in industry between 
the interests of employers and employed, with the government acting 
as arbiter in the interests of all the people. Organization of indus- 
try was essential to this purpose—employers in trade associations 
and employees in self-controlled unions. The right of both groups 
to organize was given legal sanction. 

The employers right to function collectively through trade asso- 
ciations has not been challenged. The employees’ right to organize 
in free trade unions has been respected by many employers but has 
been evaded by some of the strongest groups of organized employers 
in the country. These employers are unwilling to give up the ad- 
vantage they have through making decisions upon wages, hours and 
other work conditions without permitting the employees concerned 
to have a voice in the decisions. 

Upon the character of these work relationships will rest the real 
measure of self-government in the United States. In the past we 
have been able to maintain a large degree of freedom even though 
absolutism prevailed within industries. The possibility of change 
has always remained with those concerned. With the development 
of formal industrial government, the rules and procedures may be- 
come so involved and fixed that changes may be barred to those con- 
cerned. 

The past five years have shown us we were at the 
Free end of the period when we could permit industry to 
Institutions function without plans and without control in the in- 
terests of all. Accepting this conclusion, there is left 
only decision upon the kind of controls we wish to develop. We can 
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choose from these patterns: dictatorship with governmental edicts 
deliberately advancing the interests of Labor or investors, or self- 
government through balanced representation for functional groups 
under supervision of an agent representing national well-being. 

In deciding its policy upon this crucial issue, American Labor 
has rejected dictatorship, whether fascism or communism, and has 
declared for labor representation jointly with employer representa- 
tion to work out democratic self-government in industry. Labor is 
continuing its fight for the principles of freedom and democracy in 
this new field of government. Upon the fortunes of our fight depends 
the very existence of capitalism and private ownership as it exists 
today. Progress and prosperity of wage earners and small salaried 
workers is necessary to enable mass production and public service in- 
dustries to dispose of their products. A more equitable distribution 
of the returns from joint work will provide the necessary purchasers. 
Wage earners will never have large enough incomes to buy their share 
of consumers goods and services unless they are adequately organized 
to carry on effective collective bargaining with their employers and to 
maintain their rights and interests in all phases of industrial control. 
Fundamentally Labor insists upon appropriate representation and 
balance in the making of the policies as well as in the administration 
of our industrial government. 

Labor is not asking for special privilege or favors, but is asking 
for rights and opportunities already exercised by capital. With respect 
to the National Recovery Act, the American Federation of Labor takes 
the position that the objectives of the measure and its fundamental 
principles are essentially sound. Our criticisms have been levelled at 
administrative mistakes. We urge that the life of the legislation be 
extended so that the development of industrial control be kept by gov- 
ernmental agencies; we hold that Section 7(a) must be retained as the 
right of wage earners to organize in self-governed unions; and that 
they may bargain collectively is the key to industrial balance. Em- 
ployers are organized and given exemption from the anti-trust law. 
Both groups should be in a position and able to advance their interests 
without detriment to social welfare. We maintain that Labor must 
have equal representation with industry in the administration of the 
National Recovery Act and appropriate representation on code au- 
thorities. We hold that Labor as well as employers should have the 
right to suggest amendments to codes of fair competition and to con- 
sultation upon codes prior to their approval. 

To give reality to wage earners’ right to organize 
Strengthen the and bargain collectively through representatives of 
Labor Board their own choosing, the government must provide 
agencies for the enforcement of Section 7(a) of 
the National Recovery Act. Employers have been unwilling to ac- 
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cept this right of Labor even when given legal status. Employees 
believed that the law meant what it stated and acted accordingly be- 
cause they wanted to belong to unions and because unions were neces- 
sary to the operation of the National Recovery Act. Many who 
joined unions lost their jobs—definitely discriminated against because 
they acted within their legal rights. 

Not only did employers refuse to abide by the express purpose 
of the law but they devised plans for complying with the letter of 
the law while defeating its purpose. The right to organize and choose 
their representatives for collective bargaining is a distinctive labor 
right with which employers have no concern. When employers at- 
tempt to influence the exercise of this labor right, their action con- 
stitutes a violation of the spirit of the law and an invasion of a purely 
labor field. To restrain such employers a labor board was first created 
by executive order and later given legal status by Public Resolution 
No. 44 of the 73rd Congress with the right to hold elections to enable 
workers to show their preference for a collective bargaining agency. 

Despite this effort to protect Labor’s rights, employers continue 
to prescribe agencies through which employees they employ shall be 
represented for dealing with management. They and their repre- 
sentatives have sought to build up industrial relations boards inde- 
pendent of the National Labor Relations Board and subject to the 
code authority of their industry—a body which employers dominate. 
Out of some 550 code authorities only 23 have labor representatives. 
Only through the National Labor Relations Boards and the local 
agencies which it creates and supervises can Labor entrust compliance 
with this fundamental right. It is essential that such a board be main- 
tained and Labor’s rights should be protected by defining what con- 
stitutes invasion of the right. The model for such definition is the 
railway labor legislation which forbids the expenditure of employers 
funds on company union activity. Majority rule, a principle neces- 
sary to effective, responsible collective bargaining, should be incor- 
porated in the law strengthening this labor tribunal. The decisions 
of this board should be final and then when compliance must be forced, 
should be referred to the courts for necessary action. 

Such a board Labor asks from Congress during this session, as 
necessary in order to relieve the inequality in opportunities, so that 
Labor can achieve more nearly an equal footing with the vast powers 
of big corporations. 

Employers now have the opportunity to recognize and respect 
the rights of employees and thus make possible real balance in in- 
dustry. However, if they persist in fouting Labor’s rights they will 
convince Labor that the right to <ollective bargaining cannot be as- 
sured if control over employment remains in private hands. 
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Incident to the renewal of the Automobile Code over 
Automobile _Labor’s protest and without consultation with the rep- 
Elections resentatives of automobile workers, the so-called elec- 

tions the Automobile Labor Board has been holding 
have been cited as proof of the decline of unionism in this industry. | 
The facts are these: 

The Automobile Labor Board was created primarily to deter- 
mine representatives for collective bargaining in disputed cases. The 
Board was authorized to check lists of union members against pay- 
rolls for the purpose of determining union strength and certification 
of representation capacity. Union lists were turned over to the 
Board which were acknowledged April 12, 1934. The Board did 
nothing on this primary issue until December 7, when without con- 
sultation or agreement upon procedure it ordered an election. 

The procedure included a primary and a final election. The 
worker may vote for an individual in the primary, writing in the 
name of the person he wishes to nominate to represent his depart- 
ment. The voter may write on the ballot “the labor group affiliation 
if any” of his candidate. Obviously this represents a choice of in- 
dividuals, not collective bargaining agencies. 

The two highest nominees in the primary are asked to run in 
the final election and if they consent are asked if they wish to desig- 
nate organizational names after their names on the ballot. There is 
no responsible relationship provided between such candidates and to 
the organization to which they may belong and responsibility is even 
more essential for collective bargaining than it is in political represen- 
tation. 

Because the automobile workers unions had lost confidence in 
the Automobile Labor Board they withdrew from the automobile 
agreement of March 25, 1934. The Board had served more as a 
personnel agency for the companies than as an independent tribunal. 
It did not establish principles and policies or rule upon cases before 
it. It recommended instead of ordered reinstatements for discrimi- 
nations. A summary of 194 cases shows the following: 


In 97 cases, the Board has ruled that the layoff, discharge or failure 
to rehire was not discriminatory or improper. 

In 32 cases, The Board recommended that the employees be re- 
turned to work, that work be found for them, or that 
they should be returned to work on the basis of their 
seniority. 

In 6 cases, the Board announced that the cases had been settled 
without action of the Board. 

In 3 cases, the Board claimed that present employment was not 
discriminatory. 

In 10 cases, the Board ruled that the cases were closed because the 
employees declined to take work offered, or quit work 
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for which they claimed they were not fitted and which 
was not the work they had performed before reinstate- 
ment. 

In 46 cases, the Board, either established definite dates of ranking for 
seniority, or ruled that seniority should be established 
in accordance with the Board’s order of May 18, 1934, 
on seniority, layoff and rehiring. 


In no case has the Board ever actually ordered a man reinstated or 
rehired. Back pay was never recommended in any case. 

The American Federation of Labor advised its members not to 
vote in these elections because it distrusted the agency conducting the 
elections and because the elections were not intended to determine the 
responsible agency for collective bargaining. The elections so ardently 
heralded by the Chairman of the Board were held in plants in which 
the Board knew there were no unions or that the unions were not strong 
enough to be representative. The elections were held in the plants 
during working hours. In most cases the lines were shut down to give 
the men a chance to vote. The foremen could easily observe the 
voting and note who failed to vote. The Board’s agents circulated 
among the men, asking them to participate in the election. Only the 
reckless would refuse to vote under these circumstances. The 2,286 
who boldly voted for a person affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor were equally reckless. They represented the number who 
were willing to risk loss of jobs rather than those who wish a union 
as a bargaining agency. 


The purpose of these elections to select “individuals” to repre- 
sent the workers is disclosed by the Chairman of the Board in an 
article published in the ““New York Times”: 


“Meanwhile the board has before it the task of organizing the 
new machinery of industrial relations. During the past weeks it has 
held conferences with the elected members of the various bargaining 
committees and has discussed with them the scope of their operations, 
the procedure they had best pursue, the relation of the representa- 
tives to their constituents, the issues on which they are entitled to 
appeal to the board, and many similar questions. Before long the 
board will be prepared to issue the formal rules governing the con- 
duct of representatives and bargaining committees in their relation 
to the management and to the working men whom they represent.” 


Here is a plain declaration of the intention of this governmental 
agency to control the machinery of industrial relations and the pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining. Against this threat of government 
domination, the automobile workers’ unions are determined to stand 
for the right of self-government. 
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Prevailing Our emergency recovery program is at the same time 
W age the basis on which we shall move forward under re- 
Rate covery. This is the reason why Labor must guard so 

carefully the principles embodied in relief legislation. 
Our present contest to prevent reduction in hourly rates on relief 
work below those prevailing in the community is an effort to prevent 
a lowering of rates paid on government work and thereby a lower- 
ing of rates of pay generally in private industry. 

We all remember that the cut in the pay of federal employees in 
1933 was the signal for general wage cuts throughout the country. 
The public works which we expect by the Public Relief Work Resolu- 
tion are to be bona fide public works—something that represents a 
genuine national investment while at the same time providing real jobs 
for all our unemployed citizens. These public works undertakings can 
be magnificent well-planned public work, observing our traditional 
standards of pay and working conditions. Payment of the rates of 
pay prevailing in the locality, has proven fair and practical in opera- 
tion. To-break away from this traditional practice is to put con- 
struction of our public work and our relief undertakings upon a basis 
of low labor standards—very similar to gweat shop conditions of un- 
fair competition which undermine legitimate business. The result 
will be cuts in wages for construction work done under private man- 
agement or the transfer of undertakings from private to public 
auspices. 

Pauper wages paid on public undertakings will mean the smallest 
possible contribution to consumer buying, and therefore the smallest 
contribution to recovery of private business. Public works built by 
an army of pauper workers will not increase the stability or the pros- 
perity of our nation. Rather it will increase the growing tide of un- 
rest, destitution and desperation. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposing with its utmost 
strength the unwise and uneconomic proposal to abandon the practice 
of paying the prevailing wage rate and won a victory in the Senate 
for the principle of work on a self-respecting basis for all seeking 
employment. 





WHAT LABOR WANTS’ 


HE members of the Executive 
[conse of the American Feder- 

ation of Labor are very appre- 
ciative of the opportunity to present 
to you our urgent problems. We are 
seeking to overcome unemployment, 
restore purchasing power, relieve 
human distress and promote social 
tranquility through a complete real- 
ization, with you, of the aims and 
purposes of the National Recovery 
Act. We are confident that a frank, 
face to face discussion will promote 
understanding and prevent misunder- 
standings which arise from indirect 
reporting of views held and positions 
assumed. 

First, we wish to assure you of our 
wholehearted desire to cooperate in 
carrying out the purposes of the Na- 
tional Recovery Program and to con- 
gratulate you upon the objectives 
which your leadership has given this 
program. 

As responsible spokesmen for the 
American labor movement, we wish 
to assure you of our endorsement of 
the fundamental principles under- 
lying the National Recovery Act and 
to urge that this measure be extended 
temporarily, at least. 

The criticisms which we have lev- 
eled against the National Recovery 
Administration have not been at the 
principles of the Act but have been 
directed toward errors in administra- 
tion, machinery of administration, 
procedure followed and interpreta- 
tions made by those clothed with 
administrative authority. These are 
matters which ought to be adjusted 


® Memorandum submitted to President Roose- 
velt by William Green, February 11, 1935. 
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through conferences held by repre- 
sentatives of all concerned. There 
ought to be agreement upon the part 
of those directly affected upon both 
present and future policies. 

The success of the National Re- 
covery Act depends very largely upon 
the application to human relations 
in industry of the principle and policy 
of mutual agreements determined 
jointly by the parties concerned under 
governmental supervision. Further- 
more, we believe that if self-govern- 
ment is not developed in industry, it 
will be necessary to extend political 
control into this sphere and that such 
political control will inevitably be of 
an arbitrary nature. We believe that 
the experience of the past nineteen 
months under the National Recovery 
Act indicates that self-government is 
possible if mistakes are corrected and 
procedures developed so that the re- 
sults will more closely approach the 
objectives outlined in the preamble to 
the National Recovery Act. 

We most earnestly urge that the 
National Recovery Act be extended 
with the following recommendations 
embodied : 


1. That the administration of the 
National Recovery Act be kept a gov- 
ernmental function. We believe it is 
a basic principle that the develop- 
ment and administration of codes 
should not be transferred to private, 
non-governmental agencies. 

2. That Section 7(a) be retained 
which gives legal status to employees’ 
right to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. 
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3. That provisions for the regula- 
tion of child labor, the establishment 
of minimum rates of pay and maxi- 
mum hours of work, be retained. 

4. That labor shall have equal 
representation with industry in the 
administration of the National Re- 
covery Act and shall be accorded 
adequate representation upon all code 
authorities. Labor representation 
upon code authorities will guarantee 
improved code enforcement and bet- 
ter protection to the public against 
indefensible price fixing and monop- 
olistic control. 

5. That when there is undue delay 
in the submission or development of 
a code through the trade association 
of an industry, the President shall 
have the right to impose a code upon 
such an industry. 

6. That labor equally with man- 
agement shall have the right to sug- 
gest amendments to Codes of Fair 
Competition. 


We believe that continuation of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion directed by these fundamental 
principles, would result in progress 
toward stable industrial expansion 
with equal protection of the rights of 
employers and employees while safe- 
guarding the interests of all the peo- 
ple through government administra- 
tion. 


Enforcement of Section 7(a) 


The workers of the United States 
accepted with implicit confidence the 
right assured them under Section 
7(a) of the National Recovery Act. 
They joined unions to benefit by the 
legal right extended to them only to 
meet persecution and discrimination 
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and even the loss of jobs from which 
their meager incomes came. Shocked 
and disillusioned when the Govern- 
ment did not protect them in the 
exercise of their right to organize 
and bargain collectively, their re- 
sentment has been deep and bitter 
and is growing. 

We believe that in addition to 
continuation of the National Recov- 
ery Act, it is necessary to enact the 
principle contained in Section 7(a) 
into substantive legislation so that it 
may be the law of the land without 
regard to whether industries are op- 
erating under codes of fair competi- 
tion. We, therefore, are urging the 
enactment of an industrial disputes 
measure which will assure to all 
wage-earners the right to membership 
in free trade unions and representa- 
tion through persons of their own 
choosing and will implement these 
rights. There should be written in- 
to this legislation such definitions as 
experience show are necessary to 
protect Labor in the exercise of its 
legal rights. 


Relief Work 


We wish to state our position 
upon certain fundamental issues in- 
volved in legislative proposals for 
relief purposes. We urge accept- 
ance of the practice of paying rates 
of wages not less than the rates for 
similar work prevailing in the same 
locality. We believe that employ- 
ment on government relief work 
should be open to all unemployed and 
not restricted to those on relief. 

Our opposition to the establish- 
ment of a “relief wage” to be paid 
dependent unemployed lower than 
the rate paid for similar work in 
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private industry is based upon our 
experience and knowledge that two 
wage rates, a higher wage in private 
industry and a lower wage in govern- 
ment work, cannot be maintained. 
The higher rate will be forced down 
to the lower rate. The community 
wage standards which Labor has es- 
tablished through years of effort and 
struggle will be lowered. If the re- 
lief wage cannot be made to corre- 
spond with the prevailing wage, the 
prevailing wage will be reduced until 
it corresponds with the relief wage. 
This would have a disastrous effect 
upon wage standards and wage rates 
established by Labor in all lines of 
industry. Because we are confident 
that it is not the propose or intention 
of your administration to depress or 
lower wage levels established by 
Labor in various industries and for 
different types of work and service, 
we respectfully request that the nor- 
mal and usual procedure be followed 
by contracting all work initiated and 
carried forward under the provisions 
of the Relief Measure with the re- 
quirement that the prevailing rate of 
wages be recognized and paid. 


Manufacture and Sale of Convict- 
Made Goods 


We are of the opinion that the 
practice of placing the NRA label 
upon convict-made goods offered for 
sale should be discontinued. If we 
are to choose between unemployed 
convicts who are at least guaranteed 
food and lodging, ard law-abiding, 
free labor who are suffering because 
of a lack of food, clothing and shel- 
ter, our duty is clear. It must be in 
favor of the latter. 
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Mine Regulation Bill 


We respectfully petition your sup- 
port of the Mine Regulation Act in- 
troduced into Congress by Senator 
Guffey and sponsored by many coal 
operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America. This pro- 
posed legislation is economically and 
socially sound. It is needed in order 
to conserve our national resources 
and to save the coal mining industry 
and those associated with it from 
economic degradation and financial 


ruin. 
Shorter Work-Week 


The failure of industrial codes of 
fair competition to reduce unem- 
ployment through a substantial re- 
duction in the number of hours 
worked per day and per week, has 
forced Labor to support legislation 
which provides for the thirty-hour 
work-week. Employers of labor 
have positively refused to yield to 
the exigencies of the situation, to be 
governed by the facts, and to volun- 
tarily reduce hours of labor through 
the code-making process to the point 
where unemployment would be sub- 
stantially reduced. As evidence of 
this fact, we refer to the eloquent 
and touching appeal which you made 
to the employers of the nation in 
March, 1934, to reduce hours ten 
per cent and increase wages ten per 
cent in order to overcome unemploy- 
ment and increase purchasing power. 
If employers of labor will not agree 
to reduce hours of labor to the point 
where increased work opportunities 
will be accorded the millions of un- 
employed, our only recourse is to 
secure the shorter work-day and 
shorter work-week through legisla- 
tive enactment. 
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Automobile Workers 


In seeking this personal interview 
with you as the President of all the 
people, it is our desire to lay before 
you Labor’s position with regard to 
the automobile code and the auto- 
mobile agreement of March, 1934. 
Had opportunity been given Labor 
to present its views before the ex- 
tension of the code on January 31, 
we believe that the automobile work- 
ers would not have been required 
to work under the hours and wage 
standards prescribed in the code, 
with no assurance of regularity of 
work and income, while denied 
rights assured by Section 7(a) and 
implemented by Public Resolution 
No. 44 of the 73rd Congress. 

We are indeed glad to see by your 
Executive Order of January 31st 


that the industry is “requested and 
authorized” to make agreements for 


fall introduction of models. We be- 
lieve that this is an important step 
in the direction of stabilization and 
regularization of the industry. It 
does not, and, indeed, cannot solve 
this or the other serious problems in 
industrial relations which exist in the 
industry. The only way in which 
these problems can be solved is 
through the establishment of true col- 
lective bargaining. If the automobile 
manufacturers had recognized their 
obligations under Section 7(a) of 
the National Industry Recovery 
Act and had entered in good faith 
into the collective bargaining pro- 
vided for by law, many of the prob- 
lems which are today so pressing 
would have been settled. The funda- 
mental difficulty in the relationships 
between automobile manufacturers 
and automobile workers lies in the 
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refusal on the part of the manufac- 
turers to acknowledge the rights of 
their workers to form self-governing 
unions. 

In the words of the report of the 
Division of Research and Planning 
in the automobile industry: “Labor 
unrest exists to a higher degree than 
is warranted by the depression. The 
unrest flows from insecurity, low 
annual earnings, unequitable hiring 
and rehiring methods, espionage, 
speed-up and displacement of work- 
ers at an extremely early age.” 

We believe it is in the public in- 
terest and essential to maintenance 
of justice and the legal rights of the 
automobile workers, that there be 
established under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and Public 
Resolution No. 44, a comprehensive 
Industrial Relations Board for the 
automobile industry. 

We wish to take this occasion to 
state why the American Federation 
of Labor advised members of its 
Automobile Unions not to take part 
in the elections held under the Wol- 
man Board. 

The Board lost the confidence of 
Labor very shortly after it was es- 
tablished in March, 1934. This loss 
of confidence came because (1) the 
labors members of the Board com- 
pletely failed to represent Labor and 
became the center of agitation and 
discord within the unions. (2) The 
Chairman of the Board made it clear 
to the unions that he looked upon the 
functions of his Board as those of 
conciliation and mediation only. In 
no case has the Board ever actually 
ordered reinstated or rehired a man 
discriminated against for union mem- 
bership, and in no case where rein- 
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statement was recommended was a 
time limit fixed for such reinstate- 
ment. Many whose reinstatement 
was recommended were forced to 
return to work in inferior jobs. The 
Board’s rules of seniority have not 
been satisfactorily enforced to pro- 
tect workers in lay-off and rehiring. 
(3) Subsequent to the settlement of 
March 25th there was enacted by 
Congress and approved by your Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 44 under which 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and the National Steel Labor Rela- 
tions Board were created. Your 
executive orders establishing those 
Boards and the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in the 
Houde and other cases have estab- 
lished the principle of majority rep- 
resentation. When all other work- 
ers are entitled to majority represen- 
tation the automobile workers should 
not be denied that right. (4) Since 
the agreement of March 25th was 
for no fixed duration of time and 
since no plan of proportional repre- 
sentation had up to September 11, 
1934, been announced by the Wol- 
man Board, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor upon that date notified 
you and the Manufacturers of their 
withdrawal from the Agreement. 
This we considered we had a legal 
and moral right to do. 

Despite this withdrawal, the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board on December 
7, 1934, announced plans for a series 
of elections to determine collective 
bargaining agencies in the automo- 
bile plants. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor considers the elections 
as held without authority of law. 

In addition to the fact that the 
elections were not requested by the 
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employees, but were in fact opposed 
by them, the elections were held in 
the plants, under the eyes of the com- 
pany officials; the rules for the elec- 
tions and the ballots provided by the 
Board are not in accordance with the 
requirements of Section 7(a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and are contrary to the provisions of 
Joint Resolution No. 44 in that no 
place is provided on: the ballots for 
employees to vote for an organiza- 
tion by which they wish to be repre- 
sented in collective bargaining. The 
ballots provide only for voting for 
individuals as representatives for col- 
lective bargaining. 

The statements made by the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board as to the 
strength of the American Federation 
of Labor in the plants where elec- 
tions have so far been held are false 
and misleading for the following 
reasons: 

1. The American Federation of 
Labor instructed its members not to 
participate in the elections. While 
many of our members were afraid 
not to vote, they could not vote for 
the American Federation of Labor 
except by writing the name of the 
American Federation of Labor on the 
ballot, which they had been instructed 
by the Federation not to do. 

2. In only 4 out of the 10 plants 
in which elections have so far been 
held are there United Automobile 
Workers Federal Labor Unions afiil- 
iated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

3. The Board has avoided hold- 
ing elections in those plants in which 
the membership lists submitted by the 
American Federation of Labor 
unions to the Automobile Labor 
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Board showed a majority (in places 
as high as 90 per cent) of the work- 
ers as members of those unions. 

We have stated our position upon 
matters now pending for legislative 
and administrative action because we 
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speak for a large group for whom 
we are the only channel through 
which their needs and interests can 
be expressed. Our welfare and 


progress condition the achievement 
of recovery for all other groups. 


UMBRA 


Three old men in three old wagons 
Move through the listening dusk, 

Drawn by bony, unshod horses ; 
Powdered wormwood and husk. 


Deaf to drowsy evening voices, 
Dull as the dusty road,— 

Identical and thrice repeated, 
Age with its shabby load 


Goes unheeded and unheeding, 
Weary and half blind, 

Three old men in three old wagons, 
Each with a separate mind: 


“Earth is warm a few feet under——” 
“Odorous the night “d 
“Slush-pit scum is molten silver 
When the moon is white.” 


—Bonnie Conner. 
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Work again. Swift, precise movements of nimble fingers keep time with 
the beat of the machine. It is faster work now—the pace has quickened all 
the way along the assembly line and the belt snatches more greedily at the 
finished part. The flywheel overhead sings the old familiar tune, but at a 
higher pitch. That old backache is keener and sinks its teeth under the 
shoulder-blades sooner than it used to. It is harder work now, but it is 
work. There will be crisp dollar bills in the pay-envelope at the end of the 
week. The kids will be fed again and that medicine for the old man. .. . 
Maybe not too late to do him some good. And then the first instalment on 
back rent. No more ducking around the corner when the landlord comes 
down the street. No more waiting in line all night at the gate. 

Down at the end of the aisle the sliding door lets in a heavy-set figure 
clad in a business suit instead of the overalls. The superintendent? There 
is no time to look up. You cannot hear but you feel the steps, slow and meas- 
ured, and they come in your direction. Closer andcloser. The lay off. That's 
what it is. Whatelse can it be? This is the end, then. . . . 

As the figure brushes past without stopping, your heart misses a full 
beat. . . . But the press beats on with unfailing regularity. You must keep 
up. You have at least one more day to work. 

This experience is only too familiar to millions of men and women who 
work in mills, mines, factories and shops, depending on their daily wage for 


livelihood and for support of their families. The lives of these people are 
governed by the fear of losing their job. Eleven million others are no longer 
haunted by this constant fear—they have no work; and there is no assurance 
that there will be work for them soon. To survive they must depend on public 
relief or charity and they know that these cannot last long. For them fear 
has given way to hopeless despair. 


Insecurity has hung heavily over 
wage-earners throughout the entire 
nation during the depression. But it 
is more than a depression problem, it 
is a problem inherent in our modern 
industrial organization. The depres- 
sion has brought this problem to a 
critical stage and has demonstrated 
the urgency of a permanent solution. 
Such a solution can be found only in 
a broad program of national legisla- 
tion supported by unified action of 
the states. 

Legislation has been introduced in 
the present Congress which is de- 
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signed to meet the issue by providing 
for unemployment insurance, old age 
assistance, contributory old age in- 
surance, child welfare and other 
measures of social reform. 

This program is incorporated in 
the Wagner-Lewis Bill which covers 
the Federal phase of the plan. Labor 
is giving its full support to the pur- 
poses of the program but is pressing 
for several important amendments in 
the pending legislation. It is of ut- 
most importance to the future eco- 
nomic security of the wage worker 
that the enactment of the proposed 
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legislation be obtained in such form 
as to make it fully effective. In the 
following paragraphs Labor’s posi- 
tion on the major phases of the pro- 
gram is summarized. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The primary object of unemploy- 
ment insurance is to insure the worker 
and his family against privation and 
to help him preserve an adequate 
standard of health and decency dur- 
ing unemployment. The program of 
unemployment insurance will not 
solve all of our present problems as 
we are facing them today. We must 
not look upon a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance as a cure-all for all 
of our problems nor as a method of 
bringing about complete stabilization 
of industry and of preventing all 
future depressions. No system of 
unemployment insurance, however 
comprehensive, could do this. We 
can hope and expect that unemploy- 
ment insurance will help to maintain 
wage levels and will exert a.stabiliz- 
ing effect upon our industrial system. 
It will also help to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of income 
than we have had in the past and 
have at the present time. 

There has been much discussion 
in recent months of the relative 
values of the grant-in-aid or subsidy 
plan and the Wagner-Lewis plan of 
unemployment insurance. Labor 
favors a national unemployment in- 
surance measure. Such a measure 
would establish fair and equalized 
competitive conditions, in so far as 
the costs and the benefits of unem- 
ployment insurance are concerned; it 
would establish a uniformity of 
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standards which could be achieved in 
no other way. ; 

Since such a national measure 
seems likely to encounter constitu- 
tional difficulties, the grant-in-aid or 
subsidy plan comes closest to fulfill- 
ing the desires of labor. In addition, 
the grant-in-aid plan will lend itself 
readily to conversion into a national 
unemployment insurance system if 
the time comes when it is possible 
for us to adopt a national system. 

The bill we are: discussing places 
primary responsibility upon the 
states, and permits each state to de- 
termine the type of unemployment 
insurance it will adopt. But our un- 
employment problem is not a state 
problem. Industries extend beyond 
the borders of states; they reach 
across whole sections of the country, 
and even across the entire continent. 


In a society which is characterized, 
as is ours, by capital, migratory 
industries, shifting labor markets, 
seasonal technological and cyclical 


forces, unemployment cannot be 
looked upon in any sense as a local, 
state, or even regional phenomenon, 
to be insured on anything less than a 
national basis. The _ grant-in-aid 
plan recognizes the national nature 
of the unemployment problem and 
is in line with the needs of both in- 
dustry and the workers. It recog- 
nizes that the states should not be 
required to serve purposes for which 
they are not filled. 

The grant-in-aid or subsidy plan 
of unemployment insurance can more 
adequately meet the needs of Amer- 
ican industries and American workers 
than can the plan proposed by the 
present bill. 
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There is no reason why we should 
today go through a long period of 
experimentation in the states. We 
have the experience of other coun- 
tries and the advice of our own stu- 
dents and experts to guide us. We 
do not want 48 different types of un- 
employment insurance. Wide varia- 
tions in type of fund, in length of 
waiting period, in amount of bene- 
fits and length of time during which 
benefits would be paid, would be 
highly objectionable and most unsat- 
isfactory. These variations will give 
rise to great inequalities and injus- 
tices. The grant-in-aid or subsidy 
plan offers the most satisfactory 
basis for a permanent, national un- 
employment insurance program. In 
addition, the grant-in-aid plan in- 
creasingly assures deposit of the 
money in the federal reserve banks. 
There can be no pressure under that 


plan for the deposit of the funds in 


local banks. If the funds are cared 
for by the national government, there 
will be less danger that they will be 
subjected to political misuse. 

The Wagner-Lewis Bill as pre- 
sented in Congress is inadequate in 
the following important respects: 

1. It fails to provide for the lead- 
ership and guidance of the Federal 
Government, which alone is qualified 
to assume the leadership essential in 
a measure so important as unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

2. It leaves to the states almost 
complete freedom of action in the 
adoption of unemployment insurance 
laws. There are no standards set up 
for the state laws to follow. Each 
state is free to determine the wait- 
ing period to be imposed, the amount 
of benefit which shall be paid, the 
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length of time benefits shall con- 
tinue, the wage-earning group which 
shall be included under the act, the 
type of funds which shall be set up, 
and the manner in which such funds 
shall be administered. 

3. The bill would make possible 
48 contradictory and uncoordinated 
state plans. Employees who move 
from state to state would present a 
problem impossible of solution by 
such a varied program of state laws. 

4. There is no assurance that the 
bill will actually result in the passage 
of state unemployment insurance 
laws. The compulsion of the federal 
government on the states, provided 
for in the bill, is exceedingly weak 
and will not achieve the necessary 
unity in the entire system. 

5. The payroll tax provided for 
in the bill is inadequate to establish 
either the amount of benefit or the 
length of benefit payments which the 
unemployed of this country have the 
right to demand. 

6. The already inadequate amount 
of payroll tax is further cut down by 
the provision in the bill that the tax 
shall become fully effective only 
when production returns to a certain 
level. 

7. The method of securing the 
funds and remitting them to the 
states or to individual employers is 
unworkable and, perhaps, unconsti- 
tutional. 

In the light of these basic criti- 
cisms Labor has made the following 
specific proposals for amendment in 
the sections of the Wagner-Lewis Bill 
dealing with unemployment insur- 
ance: 

1. That the grant-in-aid or sub- 
sidy plan be substituted for the pres- 
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ent remission plan now embodied in 
the bill. 

2. That there shall be direct rep- 
resentation of labor on the Social In- 
surance Board. 

3. That there should be included 
in the bill a provision that no state 
law shall require or permit contribu- 
tions from employees. 

4. That the federal tax on pay- 
rolls shall be increased to 5%, and 
that the entire 5% tax shall be effec- 
tive immediately. 

5. That neither company reserves 
nor industry reserves shall be per- 
mitted in any state, but that all state 
laws shall provide for state pooled 
funds only. 

6. That the waiting period shall 
not exceed one week. 

7. That benefits shall be paid for 
a period of not less than 26 weeks in 
each calendar year. 

8. That the amount of weekly 
benefits shall equal 50% of the nor- 
mal weekly wage, with payments up 
to at least $15.00 per week. 

9. That a study be made to de- 
termine the method best adapted to 
a solution of the problems of migra- 
tory workers who move from state 
to state, and to that of the equaliza- 
tion of the unemployment burdens 
of different states and industries. 


Old Age Security 


There are some 10 million people 
60 years of age and over, the large 
portion of whom is faced with the 
worst possible hazard of modern 
life—bleak hopelessness and indig- 
nity of dependency which comes 
abruptly after one has contributed to 
the utmost of one’s resources as an 
active participant in our economic 
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system. Any one of us, if faced with 
the prospect of old age without re- 
sources and with no means of exist- 
ence other than complete dependency 
on others, would readily admit pov- 
erty, privation and hunger to be a bet- 
ter lot. 

Old age security is a problem 
which goes to the very roots of so- 
cial, economic and moral factors 
which are fundamental to human ex- 
istence. How can this problem be 
met? 

For some years, there has been 
gradually emerging in America a con- 
cept of old age security which was 
destined to become an integral part 
of our national life. Much of the 


progress made in the form of State 
legislation has been due to the unre- 
lenting support of the program in 
various states by organized labor. 
The existing State systems, few 


and inadequate though they are, have 
provided us with first-hand experi- 
ence in handling the most fundamen- 
tal phases of the problem. But none 
of these experiences have given any 
evidence that it is possible to solve 
the problem through State adminis- 
tration unaided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have learned from ex- 
perience, in recent years especially, that 
only a nation-wide plan can cope with 
the problem of old age security. In 
approaching such a nation-wide plan 
Congress must take stock and meas- 
ure the scope of the problem with 
which it is to deal. 


Old-Age Assistance 


The existing State old-age assist- 
ance laws are either not functioning 
at all or functioning on such a re- 
stricted scale as to invalidate their 
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effectiveness to a very large degree. 

There is a dire need for assistance 
which is firmly founded upon the 
principle that adequate assistance will 
be made available to those truly in 
need. This can be furnished only 
through Federal aid. A plan ini- 
tiated and supervised by the Federal 
Government is essential if it is to be 
of an enduring and effective charac- 
ter. 

In supporting the plan proposed 
in the Wagner-Lewis Bill the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has made 
the following recommendations: 

1. Total monthly pensions should 
be not less than $50 a month except 
in cases of those receiving income or 
assistance from other sources. 

Under the Wagner-Lewis proposal, 
the Federal contributions are contem- 
plated to be not more than $15.00 a 
month which would make, together 
with the State contribution, a maxi- 
mum pension of $30 a month to any 
one individual. There is no mini- 
mum established in the bill with the 
exception of the broad statement that 
a “reasonable subsistence” compati- 
ble with decency and health should be 
provided under the plan. This safe- 
guard is utterly inadequate to fur- 
nish the beneficiary with the funds 
necessary for his maintenance. In 
some states, the payments have been 
as low as $5 a month and it will un- 
doubtedly be maintained in these 
instances that this is sufficient to 
provide a reasonable subsistence com- 
patible with decency and health. In- 
asmuch as the term “reasonable sub- 
sistence” is extremely difficult of 
interpretation, it is essential that the 
monthly payment of $50 should be 
made the required minimum under 


the plan. We are building upon a 
new foundation of social justice and 
we must remain true to our purpose 
of providing the aged with real eco- 
nomic security. The plan must be 
designed to get at the root of the 
problem. Economic requirements of 
our day will not admit of half-meas- 
ures. 

2. Age limits should be reduced 
to 60. 

Under the present proposal, eligi- 
bility is limited to those 70 years of 
age or older and this limit is reduced 
to 65 after January 1, 1940. There 
is no justification, either social or 
economic, for this unduly narrowed 
basis of application of the pension 
system emasculating the effects of the 
plan. 

Vigorous objections have been 
made to this contention on the ground 
that lowering the age limit would 
place upon the scheme a prohibitive 
financial burden. Careful examina- 
tion of facts will show that such ob- 
jections are based on a misapprehen- 
sion. This misapprehension is due to 
the rather general impression that by 
lowering the age limit by five years, 
we would include a group which con- 
tains a relatively larger number of 
claimants to pensions. 

In reality, the relative number of 
claimants will be much smaller, in the 
age group between 60 and 65 than 
in the older groups. This, of course, 
is due to the fact that the degree of 
dependency is much lower in the 
younger age class. The rate of de- 
pendency is much higher after 65 and 
shows an even more abrupt rise 
after 70. 

Labor’s recommendation is that 
the plan be initiated with a 65 year 
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age limit, such limit to be reduced to 
60 by 1940, at the end of the five-year 
trial period. 

3. The cost of administration of 
the plan should be kept as low as 
possible. 

During the initial five-year period, 
the cost of administration will un- 
doubtedly be in excess of normal, due 
to the many special administrative 
requirements inherent in the problem 
of getting such a plan under way. By 
the end of this period, the adminis- 
trative procedure should be sufficiently 
well crystallized to permit more eco- 
nomic administration than contem- 
plated in the bill. 

There is a very real need for keep- 
ing the cost of administration at the 
lowest possible minimum compatible 
with efficient administration. Much 
of the success of the plan will de- 
pend on this. Greater centralization 
in record keeping and in administra- 
tive functions will reduce surplus 
costs and make for substantial eco- 
nomics in administration of the plan. 

In view of this, following the ini- 
tial five-year period, Federal allot- 
ments for the administration of each 
state loan should be not in excess of 
2% per cent expended in each quarter. 


National System of Contributory 
Old-Age Insurance 


Prompt adoption of the old-age 
assistance plan is essential if the old- 
age security program is to get under 
way in the immediate future. Effec- 
tive operation of contributory old-age 
insurance cannot begin for at least 
another generation. But a sound 
foundation must be laid now for an 
insurance system which would even- 
tually become self-liquidating. Con- 
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current operation of the two plans will 
enable us through experiment to per- 
fect in time an insurance system which 
would fully meet the requirements of 
old-age security. 

The extensive experience of other 
countries lends support to the com- 
pulsory contributory old-age insurance 
system envisaged in the Wagner- 
Lewis plan. This type of old-age 
insurance has been successfully oper- 
ated in Germany since 1889, in France 
since 1910, and in the majority of 
European nations since the World 
War. A similar plan was adopted in 
Great Britain in 1927 and will grad- 
ually supersede the older British pen- 
sion plan. 

In the light of this experience of 
others we approach the initiation of 
our own scheme mindful of the special 
circumstances and conditions which 
will surround its development. We 
must look upon this initial stage in the 
development of our national old-age 
insurance system as one of admitted 
experimentation. 

The Wagner-Lewis bill provides 
for a fund to be set up in the Treas- 
ury, managed and invested by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. This fund is 
to be supplied by a tax upon payrolls 
which is to apply on the sliding scale 
from I per cent on January 1, 1937, 
to § per cent on January 1, 1957. 

No justification has heen advanced 
for this over-modest beginning and 
this long-deferred increase in the rate 
of payroll tax other than “that no 
large immediate burden should be put 
upon industry.” 

It is recommended—and in the case 
of old-age insurance Labor fully sup- 
ports the recommendation—that the 
tax should be borne equally by the 
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employer and the worker, This pro- 
vision cuts in half the “immediate 
burden”’ which the industry is expected 
to assume. In view of this and also 
of the imperative need for bringing 
the old-age insurance plan into opera- 
tion in the shortest possible time, the 
proposal should be changed to provide 
for a payment of a 3 per cent tax on 
the payrolls as of January 1, 1937; 4 
per cent as of January 1, 1942; and 5 
per cent as of January 1, 1947. The 
division of this tax between employers 
and the workers is, of course, to be 
preserved. 

The Wagner-Lewis bill proposes 
that an annuity equal to 15 per cent 
of the average monthly contributory 
wage be paid to workers retiring in the 
sixth year of the system’s operation. 
This pension percentage is gradually 
increased until twenty years after the 
beginning of operation of the system 
the percentage may reach a maximum 
of 40. 

In this connection, the American 
Federation of Labor has _ recom- 
mended that a larger relative pension 
be made available to the lower paid 
worker. One existing proposal bear- 
ing on this point suggests that while 
the average initial pension paid is 15 
per cent, the actual pension be com- 


puted on the basis of the following 
formula: 


18 per cent of the first $50 of 
contributory wage; 

13 per cent of the second $50 of 
contributory wage; 

10 per cent of the third $50 of 
contributory wage. 


The same formula is to be applied to 
the pension payable in succeeding 
years. 

While this will yield a somewhat 
higher relative pension for the lower 
paid worker, Labor has suggested 
that this end will be more effectively 
attained by dividing the recipients of 
the pension into five wage groups to 
which the pension could be adjusted. 
In this way the problem would be 
given a far more realistic approach 
resulting in more equitable allocation 
of compensation. 

Finally, the American Federation 
of Labor has recommended that an 
employee be made eligible to receive 
pensions under the following condi- 
tions—when (1) he is 60 years old; 
(2) taxes have been paid in his behalf 
for at least 200 weeks over a five-year 
period, commencing before he is 55; 
and (3) he is no longer gainfully 
employed by another. 


SEEN ON DUBLIN HILLSIDES 


My blessing on the gentle geese, 

My blessing, and a lasting peace, 

For on a day in fierce July 

When not a cloud was in the sky, © 

Upon a day without a breeze 

They looked like snow beneath the trees. 


Szeumas O’SULLIVAN, 
Commonweal. 
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LABOR BOARD ELECTIONS 


When Congress last session passed 
Joint Resolution No. 44 as a substi- 
tute for the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill, workers felt that the primary 
benefit they received was the right to 
determine through elections the agen- 
cies by which they wished to be repre- 
sented in collective bargaining. Un- 
der the Joint Resolution, three 
Boards have been created—the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the 
National Steel Labor Relations 
Board and the National Textile 
Labor Relations Board. The story 
of elections under these Boards shows 
how far from fulfilling the demands 
or the expectations of labor Public 
Resolution No. 44 has been. Or- 
ganized labor has not secured the 
right to elections unless the employer 
consents to the election. 


The courts have been used by em- 
ployers to prevent elections and to 
prevent the orders of the Labor 
Boards from being made effective. 
Employers have been able, so far, to 
destroy, almost completely, the bene- 
fits labor should enjoy under Public 
Resolution No. 44 and to nullify to a 
very great extent the powers of the 
Boards created under that Act of 
Congress. Yet, in one case at least, 
that of the National Steel Labor Re- 
lations Board, the industry gave its 
assurance to the Board that it would 
cooperate in every way and to the 
fullest extent with it. Despite that 
assurance, the steel companies have 
prevented, through their company 
unions, the elections ordered by the 
Board and have challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the Board. 
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The National Labor Relations 
Board has actually held only three 
elections, affecting six voting units. 
These elections were in the Tubize 
Chatillon Company of Hopewell, 
Virginia; The Kohler Company of 
Kohler, Wisconsin; the Tennessee 
Producers Marble Company, and 
three other marble companies, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Out of these 
six units, four voted for American 
Federation of Labor unions. The 
Regional Labor Boards have held 
approximately 100 elections involving 
close to 550 units. These elections 
were held with the consent of the 
employers. Two out of every three 
of the voting units involved, voted in 
favor of bona fide trade unions. 
Where elections have actually been 
held, therefore, the unions have been 
in the main victorious. The other 
side of the picture, at which Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions must 
look carefully, is the number of elec- 
tions ordered by the Board, opposed 
by the companies, and not held be- 
cause of that opposition, which has 
taken the form of court action. 

Three of the major industries of 
the country have refused to recognize 
the right of the Boards created by 
Executive Order to hold elections. 
These industries are steel, automo- 
bile parts (the automobile industry 
is not only willing but eager to carry 
out the kind of elections arranged by 
the Wolman Board), and rubber. 

Out of the elections ordered so far 
by the Steel Board, only one has been 
held—that in the West Virginia Rail 
Company of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, in which the union won by an 
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overwhelming majority. Seven other 
elections which have been ordered 
by the Steel Labor Relations Board 
are held up by court action on the 
part of the companies, through their 
company unions. These elections 
were ordered in two plants of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany (Indiana Harbor and South 
Chicago) ; two plants of the Carnegie 
Steel Company (Duquesne and Mac- 
Donald); one plant of the Illinois 
Steel Company (Gary) ; and two of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company 
(Monessen and Allenport). The 
Weirton steel case is the outstanding 
example of the attitude of the steel 
industry toward elections. 

In the automobile industry, as it 
is represented by automotive parts 
plants, the election in the Bendix 
Products Corporation of South Bend, 
Indiana, ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board, has been 
prevented by the company through 
an injunction; the Houde Engineer- 
ing Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y. 
and the Guide Lamp Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have refused to ac- 
cept the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board on majority 
rule and after the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor won the elections, the com- 
panies have continued to deal with 
their company unions, 
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In the rubber industry, the Fire- 
stone and Goodrich Companies of 
Akron, Ohio, two of the leading 
rubber manufacturing companies of 
the country, have refused to permit 
the holding of elections ordered by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
They have secured injunctions and 
have challenged the constitutionality 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In addition to these cases, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has 
ordered elections in the Hazel Atlas 
Glass Company of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, the Steiner Liberty Com- 
pany (men’s clothing) of Neptune 
City, N. J., the American Oak 
Leather Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the Acme Machine Com- 
pany of Muncie, Indiana, and has 
been prevented from holding the 
elections because the companies have 
secured injunctions. 

The National Textile Labor Re- 
lations Board has held one election, 
that in the Portland Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. It has ordered 
two other elections. So far, it has 
not been challenged in the courts by 
any one of the companies concerned. 

This is a situation which can be 
corrected only by a law which will 
give the Labor Boards greater power 
than they have at present, 





THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BILL 
(WAGNER BILL) 


HE National Laber Relations 
Tain which is summarized here is 

the most important piece of legis- 
lation which willbe introduced into this 
session of Congress insofar as organ- 
ized labor is concerned. This bill was 
introduced by Senator Wagner. It 
is a repetition of the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill which was introduced 
last year, but which failed to pass. 
This year we must not fail to have this 
bill enacted into law. We have had 
ample opportunity to see how essen- 
tial strengthened Section 7(a) is; to 
find out how necessary an independent 
National Labor Relations Board is 
to the enforcement of Section 7(a). 
The need for a Board with power to 
enforce its decisions is obvious. Like- 
wise a law which makes company 
unions illegal. 

It is upon organized labor that the 
adoption of the Wagner Bill will de- 
pend. This means every union man 
and woman, every union official, must 
use to the full his influence in having 
this bill enacted into law. 


Summary of the National Labor 
Relations Bill 


The National Labor Relations 
Bill, introduced in the first session 
of the 74th Congress, creates a new 
National Labor Relations Board on 
an independent basis with exclusive 
jurisdiction over all labor disputes, ex- 
cept among railway employees, and 
with complete jurisdiction over all 
labor boards; guarantees to em- 
ployees the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 


tives of their own choosing; estab- 
lishes the principle of majority rule; 
and proscribes the company union. It 
is declared to be a bill “to promote 
equality of bargaining power between 
employers and employees, to diminish 
the causes of labor disputes, to create 
a National Labor Relations Board, 
and for other purposes’; and states 
it to be the policy of the United States 
to remove obstructions to the free 
flow of commerce and to provide for 
the general welfare by encouraging 
the practice of collective bargaining, 
and by protecting the exercise by the 
worker of the full freedom of asso- 
ciation, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of his own 
choosing, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the terms and conditions of 
his employment or other mutual aid 
and protection. 


Creation of National Labor 
Relations Board 


The Board created by this Bill will 
supersede the present Board, It will 
be an independent agency in the 
Executive branch of the government, 
empowered to prevent any person 
(including one or more individuals, 
partnerships, associations, corpora- 
tions, etc.) from engaging in any un- 
fair labor practice, as defined in the 
bill, which affects commerce. (“Af- 
fecting commerce” means in com- 
merce, or burdening or affecting com- 
merce, or obstructing the free flow of 
commerce, or having led or tending to 
lead to a labor dispute that might bur- 
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den or affect commerce or obstruct the 
free flow of commerce. ) 

The Board shall consist of three 
members appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, one of whom shall be 
designated as chairman by the Presi- 
dent. The Board is authorized to 
establish or utilize such regional, local, 
or other agencies as it may find neces- 
sary for the proper performance of its 
duties. It is given authority to make 
all such necessary rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to effectuate 
the provisions of the Bill. Its princi- 
pal office shall be in the District of 
Columbia, but it may meet and exer- 
cise its powers at any other place, and 
it may prosecute its inquiries in any 
place within the United States. 


Rights of Employees 


The term “employee” shall include 
any employee, and shall not be limited 
to the employees of a particular em- 
ployer, including any individual whose 
work has ceased because of or by rea- 
son of any current labor dispute or 
because of any unfair labor practice, 
and who has not obtained any other 
regular employment. 

The Bill provides: 


“Sec. 7. Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to 

argain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities, for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.” 


It is provided that it shall be an 
unfair labor practice for an employer 
(1) to interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the 
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right guaranteed in Section 7 (a) ; (2) 
to dominate or interfere with or in- 
fluence the formation or administra- 
tion of any labor organization or con- 
tribute financial or other support to 
it; (3) by discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any 
term or condition of employment to 
encourage or discourage membership 
in any labor organization; (4) to 
discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against any employee because he has 
filed charges or given testimony under 
this Bill; (5) to refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with the representatives of 
his employees. 

The employer is not precluded 
from making an agreement with a 
labor organization to require as a 
condition of employment membership 
therein, “if such labor organization is 
the representative of the majority of 
the employees in the appropriate col- 
lective bargaining unit covered by 
such agreement when made.” 


Representatives and Elections 


Representatives designated or se- 
lected for the purposes of collective 
bargaining by the majority shall be the 
exclusive representatives for all of the 
employees in the unit; except that any 
minority group shall have the right to 
bargain through their representatives 
until representatives have been se- 
lected by the majority. Right is re- 
served for any individual or minority 
group to designate representatives to 
present grievances to the employer or 
to engage in self-organization. 

It shall be the duty of the Board to 
decide whether the appropriate unit 
for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing shall be the employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or other unit. 
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The Board is given the power to 
investigate any controversy and cer- 
tify to the parties the name or names 


of the selected or designated repre- 


sentatives; and in such proceedings 
shall provide for an appropriate hear- 
ing; and may take a secret ballot of 
the employees. 


Prevention of Unfair Labor Practices 


The Board is empowered to pre- 
vent any person from engaging in any 
unfair labor practice affecting com- 
merce, and has jurisdiction over all 
labor controversies except among rail- 
way employees. The jurisdiction of 
the Board is exclusive in this regard 
with no authorization to it to decline 
to take jurisdiction. 

It is provided that upon complaint 
to the Board or whenever the Board 
shall have reason to believe that any 


person has engaged in or is engaging 
in any unfair labor practice, there 
shall be issued and served upon such 
offender a complaint and notice of 
hearing before the Board or its agency 


at a designated place. The person 
complained of has the right to file an 
answer and appear. Testimony is to 
be taken by the Board. If the Board 
is of opinion that the person named in 
the complaint is guilty of any unfair 
labor practice, then it shall state its 
findings of fact and shall cause to be 
issued upon such person an order re- 
quiring him to cease and desist from 
such unfair labor practice, and to take 
such affirmative action as will effec- 
tuate the purposes of the Bill. If upon 
the testimony the Board is of the opin- 
ion that the complaint is unfounded or 
unsupported, it shall so state and issue 
an order dissolving it. 
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Upon a failure of the person 
complained against to comply with 
an order of the Board, the Board 
may petition the appropriate Dis- 
trict Court of the United States 
for the enforcement of such order 
and for appropriate temporary re- 
lief or restraining order. After the 
record is certified to the District 
Court, and notice served, the District 
Court has jurisdiction of the proceed- 
ings, with power to enter a decree 
enforcing, modifying or setting aside 
the order of the Board. 

Any person aggrieved by an order 
of the Board granting or denying the 
relief sought may obtain a review of 
the proceedings in the appropriate 
District Court of the United States, 
by filing a petition for review. The 
District Court then takes jurisdiction 
and reviews the proceedings upon the 
record, 

Orders of the Board arising out of 
investigations or controversies and 
holding of elections may be reviewed 
in such manner. 


Arbitration 


The Board is given power to act and 
to appoint agents or persons to act as 
arbitrators in labor disputes, when 
parties agree to submit to such arbi- 
tration, and the Board or its agents or 
appointees shall have the power to is- 
sue awards. When an award has been 
made, it shall be filed in the office of 
the Clerk of the appropriate District 
Court of the United States, and unless 
a petition to impeach the award shall 
be filed after service of notice of such 
filing, the Court shall enter judgment 
thereon. 
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Investigating Powers 


For the purpose of all hearings and 
investigations necessary and proper to 
the exercise of its powers, the Board is 
granted access to examine or to copy 
all evidence relating to the question 
under investigation; it is given the 
power of subpoena to require the at- 
tendance of witnesses and production 
of documents; it may administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, and receive 
evidence; it may apply to the Federal 
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Courts for an order requiring contu- 
macious or neglectful witnesses to 
appear or be held in contempt. Upon 


. Tequest to the several government de- 


partments and agencies, it shall be fur- 
nished with all records pertaining to 
matters before the Board. 

The provisions of this Bill, when in 
conflict with any of the provisions of 
N.I. R. A., or of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act, or of Public Resolution 
No. 44 of June 19, 1934, shall prevail. 


AN IRISH MOTHER’S REVERIE 


Light of my heart are ye, 
Though far away, 

Joy of my life are ye, 
By night and day. 


What though the ocean wide 
Keep us apart, 

Ye are all with me still, 
Here in my heart. 


Laughter and shout I hear 
All the day long, 

And the green hills about 
Echo ye’er song. 


I hear the pattering feet 
Over the floor, 

I see the little rogues 
Behind the door. 


One who will not return 
Kneels by his chair, 

Ten little voices all 
Answer his prayer. 


Strings of my heart are ye, 
Stretched far away. 

Joy of my life are ye, 
By night and day. 


By Maurice V. Remy 





THE WOMAN OFFICE WORKER—HER 
OUTLOOK TODAY 


Mary ANDERSON, 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


URING recent years women of- 
D fice workers have come to oc- 
cupy an important position in 

the ranks of wage-earning women. 
The last three decades have seen a 
tremendous expansion of clerical work 
as a necessary part of our modern 
system of large scale production. As 
the need for office workers increased 
women filled the opening positions in 
increasing proportions. In 1870 the 
United States Census reported less 
than 100,000 office workers most of 
whom were men. By 1930 there 


were approximately 4,000,000 and 


women made up over half of these, 
for the first time outnumbering men. 

Women went eagerly to work in of- 
fices since many of them believed that 
here they were finding the most desir- 
able and promising kind of employ- 
ment. Shorter hours of work, less 
physical effort, more regular income, 
and more secure job tenure—these 
are among the advantages which they 
felt office workers enjoyed. Besides, 
there was the seeming advantage of 
belonging to the “white collar” class. 

But that many of these popular con- 
cepts of office employment have not 
been based on facts and figures is 
shown in a comprehensive study of 
women office workers recently issued 
by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Women office 
employees of today face many of the 
problems of women in_ industry. 
While millions of workers have been 
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absorbed into the expanding clerical 
functions of modern industry and 
business, their entrance has been ac- 
companied by changes in the duties of 
office employees, and they have found 
themselves face to face with employ- 
ment problems similar to those of 
women in other lines of work. 
These facts are brought out in the 
Women’s Bureau study which, wide 
in scope, included some 43,000 women 
working largely in such representa- 
tive types of offices as insurance, bank- 
ing, public utilities, mail order, pub- 
lishing, investment, and advertising. 
The cities covered included New 
York, the “Mecca” of office workers; 
Chicago, the second largest commer- 
cial center in the Nation; Philadel- 
phia, another large commercial and 
manufacturing center; Atlanta, in the 
South; St. Louis in the Middle West; 
and Hartford, Connecticut, and Des 
Moines, Iowa, centers of the home of- 
fices of large insurance companies. 
While, as the study points out, the 
girl doing office work 30 or 40 years 
ago simply handled books or did a 
certain amount of correspondence, in 
the large office of today there are as 
many or more women doing detailed 
and routine clerical work as there are 
keeping books and carrying on corre- 
spondence. Handling advertising, 
sales campaigns, market and credit 
analysis and collections, involved sta- 
tistical and financial statements of 
costs—these have become part of the 
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functions of the modern office, all re- 
quiring detailed routine work. 

The great majority of women office 
employees included in the survey— 
almost two-thirds—were at work as 
stenographers, typists, or clerks. The 
prevalence of routine office work is 
shown by the fact that the largest 
number of women working at any sin- 
gle occupation was that of general 
clerks. In their ranks were order 
clerks, pay-roll clerks, mail clerks, 
record clerks, checkers, route clerks 
and others with manifold and varied 
duties from the routine entry of cus- 
tomers’ accounts in banks, to the 
checking of meter records in public 
utilities companies. The largest 
group of women, general clerks, fell 
low on the salary scale, showing a 
median monthly salary of $90, half 
receiving less than this amount, half 
more. This was lower than the me- 
dians of all other occupations except 
file clerks whose jobs were considered 
the simplest, tabulating and key-punch 
operators, and a small number of 
messengers. More than one-fourth 
of the women working as general 
clerks earned less than $75 a month. 

The use of machines contributed 
greatly to the routine nature of the 
work. While machine operation is 
more popularly associated with fac- 
tory work than with office work, there 
were twice as many girls and women 
operating machines in the offices stud- 
ied as there were file clerks, a much 
more familiarly known type of office 
occupation. At the opening of the 
century the typewriter was practically 
the only office machine but today the 
large modernly equipped office has 
many machines—adding, calculating, 
billing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
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mailing, and tabulating machines; ad- 
dressing and duplicating devices, sup- 
plemented by a host of lesser devices 
and office tools. The women oper- 
ating machines who were covered by 
the Women’s Bureau survey revealed 
a monthly median salary of $98. On 
some jobs their work was very simi- 
lar to that of machine operators in 
factories. 

The tendency for routine clerical 
jobs to increase with modern office 
expansion was shown by the fact 
that the median salary was lower in 
the larger offices where the work has 
become more specialized than in 
small offices where more varied du- 
ties and initiative are required. So 
the median earnings for girls work- 
ing in the largest publishing houses— 
those in New York—were less than 
those for girls working in the smaller 
ones or in branch offices. The same 


situation was true in insurance com- 
panies. 

Of the different types of offices 
covered in the survey, investment 
houses had the highest median, a fact 
which the study states can be attrib- 
uted chiefly to the smaller size of 


these offices. For the large routine 
offices, insurance offices paid better 
than publishing houses of similar 
size. Mail-order houses with a me- 
dian of $72 in the four cities covered 
were consistently at the bottom of the 
salary levels. Over half the women 
working in these officse earned less 
than $75 a month. Advertising 
agencies in New York, with a median 
of $132, paid better than any other 
type of office in any city, but oppor- 
tunities for employment in this type 
of office outside New York were lim- 
ited. 
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By occupations — the highest sala- 
ries were earned by women secretaries 
and supervisors, both of which groups 
revealed median monthly salaries well 
over $150. The number of women 
holding such positions was, however, 
but a small proportion of all the of- 
fice employees. For the great ma- 
jority the study states: “ ... two 
of the pitfalls of job advancement 
seemed to be that many of the office 
jobs are routine in nature, afford lit- 
tle training and few leads for ad- 
vancement, and belong to the blind 
alley class. Promotions become less 
possible as the number of routine 
jobs increases and opportunities to 
rise above the clerical field seem un- 
certain.” 

Are the salaries of women office 
workers higher than those of women 
workers in industry? It is impos- 
sible to give a satisfactory answer to 
this question because of lack of com- 
parable figures for women in indus- 
try. However, we do know that $12 
a week (or $52 a month) is the mini- 
mum wage rate set for women by the 
majority of the NRA codes for the 
important woman-employing indus- 
tries, and recent studies of the 
Women’s Bureau show a decided 
tendency for women’s medians to set- 
tle around this rate, especially when 
the undertime, at present, experi- 
enced by many workers is considered. 
When the $99 monthly median for 
all the 42,000 women office workers 
is compared with such figures it is ap- 
parent that office employment pays 
much better than many types of in- 
dustrial employment. 

Wages for women in the manu- 
facturing industries of New York 
City are reported monthly by the 
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New York State Department of 
Labor. In January 1931, one of the 
months during which the Women’s 
Bureau conducted its survey of office 
workers in New York, women in 
manufacturing industries in New 
York City earned a weekly average 
of $20.18. Regardless of the fact 
that the regularity of employment of 
these women is much less steady and 
assured than that of office workers, 
the monthly salary would be $87.45. 
This is a considerably lower amount 
than $109, the median monthly sal- 
ary for some 1,400 office workers in 
New York. Moreover, it is a lower 
sum than that found for any occupa- 
tion of office workers including file 
clerks whose monthly median was 
$93. An amount as low as that shown 
for the industrial workers was found 
in only one type of New York office 
—publishing houses—where the me- 
dian salary earned for the women 
was only $81. 

A question of vital importance to 
women workers in any industry is: 
What displacement has followed the 
introduction of new machinery? 
With the realization that machines 
are becoming everyday office equip- 
ment, a similar question may be asked 
by clerical workers: Is the introduc- 
tion of machinery limiting the oppor- 
tunities of employment of women of- 
fice workers? And another question 
which immediately comes to mind— 
Has the introduction of machines to 
do work formerly done by hand re- 
sulted in lowering the wages of 
women office workers? 

Complete answers to these ques- 
tions were not gained by the present 
survey. Although an attempt was 
made to determine the amount of 
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displacement due to the introduction 
of machines during the preceding five 
years, lack of records and difficulty 
in getting information made the re- 
sults obtained negligible. It can be 
said that the tremendous increase in 
the numbers of clerical employees 
and the introduction of the use of of- 
fice machines have occurred during 
the same period. The increase in 
numbers of office employees would 
undoubtedly have been greater with- 
out the growing use of office machin- 
ery. The report points out that the 
following general statement may be 
made: “ . . . Machines have tended 
decidedly to curb the rapid rise in 
number of employees with the in- 
creased office functions of modern 
business.” 

In some cases machines were 
brought in to do an entirely new line 
of work, so no one was replaced but 
instead the office force was increased. 
In other cases a reduction in the 
number of women employed fol- 
lowed the installation of machines. 
In still other cases the results had 
been reorganization and changes in 
job duties. 

That the introduction of machines 
may have tended to reduce salaries is 
indicated by the fact that hand book- 
keepers included in the study showed 
a median salary of $111, while ma- 
chine bookkeepers had a slightly 
lower median—$104. Dictating ma- 
chine transcribers were listed as a 
group under the typists. Their me- 
dian monthly salary of $103 though 
$13 more than that of ordinary typ- 
ists was, however, $11 less than the 
median found for stenographers— 
the group of women by whom the 
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work was done before the introduc- 
tion of machines. 

Although office work through in- 
creased routine and specialization is 
coming to resemble more closely work 
in industry, nevertheless office em- 
ployees still retain definite advan- 
tages in the form of regularity of 
employment and shorter work hours. 
A Saturday half-holiday was found 
to be general in the offices included 
in the survey, and in a small number 
of firms the 5-day week prevailed and 
q-or 7¥%2-hour days were customary 
in every city. Two weeks’ vacation 
with pay were considered standard in 
each of the cities except Atlanta 
where one week was more common 
than two. BS 

Office work is more steady and as- 
sured than factory work, and the 
woman office employee does not face 
the problem of reduced earnings due 
to part-time work to the same extent 
as does her sister working in indus- 
try. Information on the amount of 
overtime required from women office 
employees was limited, by lack of 
records, to. statements made by of- 
fice managers and officials of the com- 
panies. Some cyclical overtime was 
reported by most of the banks, in- 
vestment houses, insurance offices, 
and mail-order houses, and all said 
that they might have occasional 
emergency work. The only payment 
customary for overtime was the fur- 
nishing of supper money to the em- 
ployees. Since the most of the over- 
time involved the closing of records 
and financial statements, men, who 
were greatly in the majority as audi- 
tors and accountants, were more 
likely to be called upon than women. 
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With the continuance of our na- 
tional unemployment problem, there 
has been throughout industry a tend- 
ency to challenge the right of mar- 
ried women to work. This has ex- 
isted in spite of facts which show 
clearly that in the vast majority of 
cases where married women are 
working, their income is a necessity 
to maintain their families. Dis- 
crimination against married women 
is common in office employment. 
Most of the large offices investigated 
had definite and drastic policies bar- 
ring married women. Asa result the 
great majority of the women re- 
ported that they were single, only 
11.8 per cent, that they were mar- 
ried. The report states that this 
may be a smaller proportion of mar- 
ried women than actually were at 
work “due partly to failure to notify 
employers of a change in marital 
status in firms where there are re- 
strictions against the retention of 
married women.” 

Throughout their work history in 
industry, women have received lower 
wages than have men. Only in Chi- 
cago were figures obtained for both 
men and women office workers, but 
these show that this unjust discrimi- 
nation against women exists also in 
ofice employment. Here women 
were found “for the most part’ to 
earn considerably less than men even 
when they were working on the same 
jobs. The proportions of men earn- 
ing as much as $150 a month was at 
least three and one-half times the 
proportion of women earning as 
much as that. Men’s median salaries 
were higher than women’s in all 
types of offices covered. This differ- 
ence in median salaries for the two 


sexes varied from $19 in banks to 
$58 in public utilities. 

This difference in salaries is at- 
tributable partly to differences in the 
occupations of men and women of- 
fice employees. For instance, only 
men were employed as accountants 
and statistical clerks, security clerks, 
and in occupations making up a semi- 
professional group. On the other 
hand, scarcely any men were at work 
as secretaries, stenographers and typ- 
ists—groups employing many women. 
However, in many jobs both men 
and women were employed. In 
these, as correspondents, general 
clerks, hand bookkeepers, bookkeep- 
ing or billing machine operators, tell- 
ers, file clerks, messengers, super- 
visors, and calculating machine oper- 
ators, men showed larger median 
salaries than did women in all but 
two cases, bookkeeping or billing ma- 
chine operators, where women’s me- 
dian salaries were $10 greater than 
men’s, and file clerks, where the me- 
dians were the same. 

In summary, the findings of this 
survey by the Women’s Bureau show 
that women office employees are fac- 
ing many of the problems of women 
workers in trade and industry. While 
office work has certain job advan- 
tages, it, as all industry, is affected 
by increased specialization, by the 
Nation’s unemployment problem, and 
by the traditional discrimination 
against women. As office work has 
expanded absorbing hundreds of 
thousands of women workers, their 
problems become those of workers 
everywhere under a system of large 
scale production. A first step is a 
clear understanding of the facts in- 
volved. 








THE THIRTY-HOUR WEEK 


E ARE urging the enact- 
WV ment of the 30-hour week 

bill because there is no 
other way by which the 11,000,000 
men and women without employment 
can be put back to work. This ap- 
palling number of unemployed means 
not only that industry is suffering a 
loss in demand for goods which it 
cannot afford to be without, but that 
the morale of these people is suffer- 
ing irreparable deterioration. Fur- 
thermore, the expenditure of public 
funds has reached staggering propor- 
tions. 


perience under NRA Codes has 
clearly established the fact that the 
40-hour week is far too long to effect 
reemployment. 

In answer to the argument that the 
30-hour week is not practical because 
of the prohibitive cost increases 
which would result, it is not neces- 
sary for us to look beyond the de- 
creasing proportion which the labor 
dollar represents of the value of 
product, the drastic reductions in to- 
tal costs which are effected under our 
present system with increases in pro- 
duction, and to the recent earnings of 
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Hours of work have not been re- 
duced in proportion to increased pro- 
ductivity per worker. Our economic 
system cannot function properly when 
vast numbers of workers, thrown out 
of work through increased efficiencies, 
are severed from the industrial sys- 
tem of which they have been, and 
must be, an integral part. Our ex- 


industry which should go directly to- 
ward the immediate stimulation of 
the consumers’ market rather than to 
investors whose primary interest is 
in increased outlays for plant and 
equipment. 

We must restore some degree of 
economic balance and so long as in- 
creasing returns from industry are 
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expended as a cost of capital and 
decreasing amounts are expended as 
the cost of labor, we can never expect 
to achieve such balance. 

If our problem is resolved to one 
of costs, we certainly must consider 
not only the slight influence of the 30- 
hour week which is a direct approach 
to the solution of our dilemma, but 
also the terrific cost of unemployment 
which, to a substantial degree, has 
gone unnoticed. 

Even in so-called prosperity, the 
economic cost of unemployment has 
been overpowering. Our loss of po- 
tential national income from 1920 to 
1929 approximated $27,000,000,000. 
This represents $17,000,000,000 in 
wages and salary losses and $10,000,- 
000,000 of wealth which could have 
been created by the labor of these 
workers had they been employed. 

In 1934 alone, approximately 
$2,500,000,000 of public funds went 
for relief. This figure does not take 
in consideration the loss in incomes 
of those who were at work or the na- 
tional income which would have been 
created had all unemployed been at 
work at a fair living wage. 

In periods of curtailed industrial 
activity, wages have regularly been 
subjected to extensive reductions, 


which tendency alone has greatly am- 
plified production declines. 

On the basis of facts which are 
available for 1933 and 1934, it can 
be definitely stated that increased ex- 
penditures for wages mean increased 
expenditures by wage-earners and a 
larger volume of sales for industry, 
even for heavy industry. The im- 
portance of automobile demand on 
the production of steel is just one ex- 
ample of the direct influence which is 
exerted upon heavy industries when 
wage-earners have increased funds 
with which to buy. 

The tragic effect of unemployment 
on industry cannot be denied. The 
tragic effect of continued unemploy- 
ment upon millions of our popula- 
tion must not be underestimated. 
Every year during which these men 
and women remain without work 
makes the problem of their ultimate 
adjustment to a normal life more 
difficult. During the past four and 
one-half years a large portion of our 
population has been sinking further 
and further into hopelessness and 
despair. 

The 30-hour week is the practical 
solution which we recommend for the 
economic dilemma in which we now 
find ourselves. Increased employ- 
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ESTIMATED PROFIT PER UNIT 


Products sold in 1231 Corporations in 45 Manu- 
facturing Industries in the United States. 


ment and increased earnings mean a 
greater market for the products of 
industry and, therefore, a substantial, 
immediate improvement in the health 
of our industry. The short work 
week not only partially offsets in- 
creased efficiencies, but establishes 
standards of leisure time in which 
the wage-earners of the country may —ga.ce: Frederick Mills “Economic Tenden- 
learn to live that type of life to which cies in the United States.” 
every American citizen is entitled. Note: It is clear from the above that profit per unit of 
Relief expenditures of various s Per hae.” ” 
kinds are rapidly reaching unbear- NET PROFITS FOR NINE MONTHS 
able proportions, and at best they 1932.....ceceeee« $ 100,000.00 
cannot meet our fundamental prob- 1933....ss0+2++4 202,800,000.00 
lem. The only sound solution is the 1934....eeeeeeees 430,500,000.00 


° Source: Report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
reabsorbtion of all able men and of New York, published in December 1934, 290 
women in private industry. 





Industrial and Mercantile concerns. 


WAGES AND VALUE PRODUCED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Value 
produced 








Wages as 
percent of per dollar 
value produced paid in wages 


$236,755,464 23.2 $4.30 
947,953,795 17.7 5.66 
2,320,938,168 17.9 5.60 
10,461,786,869 16.9 5.93 
11,620,973,254 16.5 6.06 
5,239,000,000 16.7 5.99 


Value of product Total wages 


$1,019,106,616 

5,369,579,191 
13,000,149,159 
62,041,795,316 
70,434,863,443 
31,394,000,000 





Source: Census of Manufactures: 1933 estimated from preliminary reports covering 70 per cent 
of value of all manufacturing products in 1931. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
Distribution of Value Added by Manufacture 





Percent 
Percent going to 
Value Profits going profits 
added by and to and 
Year manufacture Wages overhead wages overhead 
1849 $463,983,000 $236,755,000 $227,228,000 51.0 
1879 1,972,756,000 947,954,000 1,024,802,000 48.1 





1899 
1919 
1929 
1933 


5,656,521,000 
24,809,093 ,000 
31,885,284,000 
17,009,000,000 


2,320,938,000 
10,461,787,000 
11,620,973,000 

5,239,000,000 


3,335,583,000 41.0 


14,347,306,000 
20,264,311,000 
11,770,000,000 


42.2 
36.4 
30.8 





Source: Census of Manufacturers: 1933 estimated from preliminary reports covering 70% of 
value of all manufacturing products in 1931. 





THE WORKER’S EQUITY IN HIS JOB 


ELIZABETH PASCHAL* 
Chapter III 
Section V 


workers injured by a removal of 

the plant in which they were em- 
ployed by the United States Rubber 
Company is in line with what appears 
in some cases to be a growing legal 
protection of the employee against 
loss brought on by the removal of the 
employer’s place of business. There 
is very little of this protection of em- 
ployees against the loss of employ- 
ment or value of their property when 
a large enterprise changes its location, 
but that little may be significant as a 
line of development of the worker’s 
equity. 

Massachusetts in 1927 passed an 
act relating to a newly created water- 
shed. Among the provisions for al- 
lowance for damages is one that any 
resident of specified towns near the 
new watershed who had been regu- 
larly employed for the preceding six 
months and who because of the crea- 
tion of the watershed “is deprived of 
such employment and obliged to seek 
other employment or has suffered a 
diminution of wages,” shall be enti- 
tled to recover his damages “‘in loss 
or diminution of wages.” It further 
provides that if the employee is 
obliged to move to a new locality for 
work and makes no other claim he 
shall be paid the expenses of moving 
to the amount of fifty dollars. 


T=. voluntary compensation of 


" “Protection of the Employee Against the Re- 
moval of the Employer’s Place of Business.” 
Monthly Lab. Rev. XXVII. 78-81. Sept., 1928. 


An interesting comment on the em- 
ployee’s interest in the continued loca- 
tion of a plant was made by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis in Lawrence v. St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railway Co. This 
case arose over the question of the 
right of a railroad corporation to 
move its terminal without permission 
from the Corporation Commission 
under the Oklahoma Statute, 1917, 
Ch, 225, which prohibited the removal 
of railway shops and division points 
which had been in one place for at 
lease five years, unless permission was 
secured from the Commission.- The 
law provided for hearings before the 
Commission in which evidence on the 
“sanitation and habitable conditions” 
of the new location should be heard 
with a view to determining whether 
the new location would endanger the 
health of the employees and their 
families. The St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company announced an 
intended move from Sapulpa. The 
‘Commission issued a restraining or- 
der. While this order was still in 
effect the company declared it would 
move anyway. The Commission fixed 
a date for a hearing and the Com- 
pany got an injunction restraining 
the Commission from hearing the 
cause or in any way hindering the 
proposed move. The Supreme Court 
reversed the decree for the lower 


* 274 U. S. 588 (1927). 
*Continued from February AMERICAN Fep- 
ERATIONIST. 
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court’s failure to be specific in the 
reasons for granting it. The ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the 
statute was not decided. Brandeis, 
in objecting to the decree which al- 
lowed the Company to move its shops 
before a final hearing, said: 


“By ending the status quo which 
had existed for ten years, it exposed 
the city and its citizens to danger of 
irreparable loss.... Removal of the 
shops, which had been located in Sa- 
pulpa for a generation, would prob- 
ably affect property values seriously, 
and might bring disaster in its train. 
It might ruin businesses. It might re- 
sult in unemployment. It might com- 
pel many of Sapulpa’s citizens to seek 
homes elsewhere. On application for 
an interlocutory injunction such con- 
siderations are of weight.” 


The District Court in 1929 granted 
a permanent injunction against the 
Commission’s restraining the Com- 
pany from the move, an injunction 
sustained by the Supreme Court on 
the ground that the new location was 
sanitary and that after a hearing the 
Commission could not have refused 
the right to move. The interest of 
the case as it relates to the question 
of job security lies in the weight 
which Judge Brandeis thinks it legiti- 
mate to give to the question of work- 
ers’ property and job values. 

Texas and Wisconsin have laws 
similar to Oklahoma’s requiring rail- 
road companies to get permission 
from State Public Service Commis- 
sions before removing shops and 
terminals. Montana, under the Stat- 
utes of 1921, Ch. 159, requires rail- 
road companies which make such 
moves to reimburse employees for 
property losses incurred thereby. 


Canada requires approval of a re- 
moval by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners and compensation to the 
employees for the financial loss 
caused by the change of residence 
made necessary by the removal.** 
The Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen in their convention in 
1928 passed a resolution authorizing 
its officers to work for legislation re- 
quiring the railroad companies to 
pay compensation for property loss 
in homes which is incurred by em- 
ployees when terminals are moved. 
The justification for requiring such 
compensation lies in the fact that 
technically trained employees such as 
engineers, firemen, brakemen, conduc- 
tors and baggagemen are not fitted 
for other jobs and are practically re- 
quired by the conditions of service to 
move their places of residence when 
shops are moved. In a controversy 
arbitrated by the Third Emergency 
Board, appointed March 30, 1929, 
under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, the Board found 
that the depreciation in value of 
homes which resulted from moving 
of terminals was a loss which should 
be borne equally by the company and 
its employees, although the company 
contended that it had no legal or con- 
tractual liability and the weight of 
precedent was against payment of 
such compensation. The Board said 
that the change was made for greater 
efficiency and economy and that the 
burden of economy changes should 
not rest on the employees alone.” 


Canada. Acts of 1919. Ch. 68, secs. 178, 179. 
Revised Statutes 1927. Ch. 170, secs. 178, 179: 
Monthly Lab. Rev. XXVIII. 11-19. June, 1929. 

%“Protection of Railroad Workers Against 
Removal of Railroad Shops and Terminals.” 
Monthly Lab. Rev. XXVIII. 11-19. June, 1929. 
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SPRING SLEEPETH 


There have been voluntary payments 
for loss to employees in at least three 
cases: by the Erie Road when it 
moved its shops to Marion, Ohio; by 
the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company when it moved from 
Menna, Arkansas; and by the Union 
Pacific on leaving several towns in 
Kansas and Colorado. 

These cases of protection of rail- 
road employees from loss involved in 
the change of location of shops have 
turned chiefly on the property loss in 
depreciation of value of homes. That 
it might be extended to protect em- 
ployment is suggested by Brandeis. 
It has been less necessary because the 
workers, at least the technically 


skilled ones whose home property has 
been considered, have followed their 
jobs to the new location. If the cus- 
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tom of compensating for the property 
loss becomes sufficiently general to be 
accepted unhesitantly by arbitration 
boards, it will not be so great a step 
to apply the same principle to loss of 
employment when the man has 
worked at the job long enough to be 
so specialized that his investment in 
it and attachment to it are nearly as 
fixed as his investment in a home. 
Then, such changes in technique as 
necessitate abandoning of his former 
job by the worker may be accom- 
panied by compensation as are the 
changes in location which require 
abandoning of homes. The principle 
is less likely to be extended to work- 
ers whose skills are more general and 
for whom finding other work is less 
of a problem. 
(To be continued) 


SPRING SLEEPETH 


Softly—for Spring is sleeping in this wood, 

And the least footfall may disturb her rest: 

She lies beside the brook, with flung-back hood 
Whence peep fair curls—her cloak a moss-green nest. 


And on her parted lips a smile—she hears 
The laughter of the catkins as they play, 

And knows the thrusting of the arum spears, 
The thronging primrose-buds upon their way! 


K. O’Nettt-BalLey 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN 


CHARLES BRAGMAN 


and the English law of 1906 
encountered few major changes 
in principle, the status of the laws 
may be compared from several angles. 
Germany lists the hazardous indus- 
tries which must provide compensa- 
tion for injuries. Thus, the law covers 
the following :** 


Sia the German Act of 1884 


(a) Mines, quarries, excavation 
and dredging work, and manufactur- 
ing establishments (where there are 
ten or more workmen). 

‘(b) Inland transportation (water 
and rail), post-offices, telephone and 
telegraph. 

(c) Agriculture and forestry. 

(d) Building trades and naviga- 
tion. 

(e) Public officials. 

(f) Salt works, ore-dressing pits. 

(g) Metallurgy, pharmacies, brew- 
eries, tanneries. 


The law * covers all manual and 
non-manual employees. The govern- 
ment reserves the right to extend the 
law to business establishments not cov- 
ered, or where people are engaged in 
home or domestic industries. In reply 
to a questionnaire * of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, the German gov- 
ernment believed that the application 
of compensation to all undertakings 
was too broad since there was a small 
risk in a number of them. If the laws 
were applied to all industries, the au- 
thorities felt that it would bring about 
administrative difficulties without 
much advantage to the workers cov- 


ered. Furthermore, they thought it 
was difficult to distinguish the line of 
demarcation between accidents that 
should and should not be insured. 
German officials have assumed that 
compensation should apply to work- 
ers who are exposed to possible injury 
while employed. In their opinion the 
amount of salary does not justify a re- 
fusal for compensation ; otherwise, the 
limitation of the types of work de- 
pends upon the needs of a country. 
Great Britain considers (per the act 
of 1906) that compensation should 
apply practically to all industries. 
Thus, all manual and non-manual 


workers (whose yearly salaries are not 


* Continued from February FEDERATIONIST. 

For the complete list of industries covered 
see Legislative Series, 1924, Germany 10, Sec. 
537. 

Germany decided to legislate for those under- 
takings which were not covered by law in order 
to agree with the convention of the I. L. O. 
(Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 25, 
No. 3, Jan. 16, 1928, p. 50.) Extension of scope 
was made on Dec. 13, 1928, to laboratories, hos- 
pitals, theaters, music halls, broadcasting sta- 
tions, fire services, and the motion picture indus- 
try. (Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
29, No. 4, Jan. 28, 1929, p. 119.) 

“At the beginning of the 20th century it 
covered all manual and non-manual workers 
(“works officials”) whose salaries were below 
2,000 marks; in 1911 this limit for non-manual 
workers was raised to 3,000 marks. By 1924 this 
limit was removed altogether. The term “works 
officials” in 1924 applied to foremen and techni- 
cians, domestic and other services in the insured 
industries. (Legislative Series, 1924, Germany 
10, Sec. 545-6.) In 1928, the term “salaried em- 
ployees” was substituted. (Legislative Series, 
1928, Ger. 3 c, Sec. 4.) 

* International Labour Conference, Seventh 
Session, May, 1925. Report on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. (International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1925, Item I, on the Agenda-questien I.) 
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above £350)” are eligible for in- 
surance, except non-manual workers 
earning above £350 yearly, home- 
workers, members of an employer’s 
family, police officers, medical off- 
cers, partners, military forces, or 
casual workers. The term “casual 
employment” under the English law 
relates to the character of the work 
and not to the length of work time; 
casual jobs are those not in the 
regular course of a worker’s trade.” 
The effect of this interpretation is in- 
creased litigation although the inclu- 
sion of casual laborers would not add 
very much to the cost of insurance. 
The British law does not cover acci- 
dents arising out of the malfeasance of 
the employee or out of employment 
outside the scope of the worker.* 
Great Britain prefers to use the term 
“industrial accidents” instead of any 
standard formula for a definition of 


* This limit was raised from £250 to £350 in 
1923 (Legislative Series, 1923, Great Britain 2, 
Sec. 9 and App. Sec. 13). 

* Legislative Series, 1923, Great Britain 2, 
App. Sec. 13—Whose jobs are of a casual nature 
and employed outside the scope of employer’s 
trade or business except if employed by a club 
for recreational purposes (sec. 9.) 

"This feature has been followed by many 
American laws. Many states exclude accidents 
due to drunkenness, misconduct, negligence, self- 
infliction, assault by others. The courts’ inter- 
pretation of the term “misconduct” tends to 
hinder workers from getting compensation for 
accidents. Other restrictive clauses in various 
state laws also penalize workers for conduct by 
refusing compensation in accident cases (the 
term is “accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment”). ‘That is to say, there is a 
tendency to use this clause to exclude many de- 
mands for compensation. (Proceedings of the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, September 22-26, 1930—U. S. Bu- 
teau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 536, p. 91, seq.) 
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an accident.” The result is that the 
courts’ interpretation of these two 
provisions prevents some workers 
from receiving compensation. Both 
the English and the German courts 
hold that a worker is entitled to 
benefit if — 


1. He is hurt while employed on a 
job which has special dangers— 
or— 

He is injured while resting or 
eating on the premises of the 
employer—or— 

He is in an accident while being 
transported in conveyances of 
the employer to and from work 
—or—*° 

He is hurt while in a dwelling 
provided for him by the em- 
ployer. 


The German law lacks the advan- 
tage of the British principle of cover- 
age for all industries. I doubt very 
much whether the addition of domes- 
tic workers to the scope of insurance 
in Germany would increase the difficul- 
ties of administration. It is quite 
true that there would be difficulties— 
but there seems to be no good social 
reason for the exclusion of domestic 


* International Labour Office, Studies and Re- 
ports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 2. Com- 
pensation for Industrial Accidents Comparative 
Analysis of National Laws (Geneva, 1925), p. 
126 seq. The German term is “accident in es- 


tablishment” (betriebsunfall). It refers to an 
accident in relation to the establishment from 
the viewpoints of time, place, and cause. 


In 1930 of 26,555 accidents, 2031 occurred 
to and from work. This form is the most serious 
of all. (Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. 
40, No. 7, Nov. 16, 1931, p. 252. If the worker 
has caused the accident, whole or part of the 
compensation may be refused. Legislative 
Series, 1931, Germany 9, sec. 1. 
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workers." The same principle can 
apply to groups of other low-paid 
workers in industry or agriculture who 
are excluded from compensatory in- 
surance. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish scheme of limiting compensation 
to workers to £350 a year or less, 
probably keeps out many workers who 
may be earning more, and yet may 
need aid. The German theory of un- 
limited incomes provides a much wider 
scope of coverage within the included 
industries. 

The total number of workers cov- 
ered by insurance and the working 
population has been estimated as 
follows: 


Total 
Total No. of Working 
workers covered Population 
Germany.......0.. 26,000,000 * 32,000,000 
Great Britain..... 15,000,000 * 19,200,000 


In spite of the fact that Germany re- 
sorts to the method of listing indus- 
tries, whereas England’s law includes 


Germany excludes domestic or homework- 
ers, and husband or wife of the employer. 
(Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 2, opus cit., 
pp. 106-7, and Legislative Series, 1926, Ger. 1, 
sec. 551). Insurance, however, is compulsory 
for domestic employment which is auxiliary to a 
principal insured employment. (Studies and Re- 
ports, Series M, No. 2, opus cit., p. 21). The 
English law also excludes the family of the em- 
ployer if they reside with him (Legislative Series, 
1923, Gr. B. 2, App. Sec. 13). 

= Monthly Labor Review (U. S. Dept of La- 
bor), Vol. 26, No. 1, Jan. 1928, pp. 97-8. This 
figure includes 66 industrial, 45 agricultural, 500 
state and communal organizations for the year 
1925. About 3,000,000 of these who are employed 
part of the time in industry and part in agricul- 
ture are counted twice. 

* Cohen, Joseph L. Workmen’s Compensation 
in Great Britain (“Post Magazine,” London, 
1923), p. 4 This figure covers 65 mutual joint 
_ stock companies and 50 employers mutual indem- 
nity companies, and does not consider self-insur- 
ance by individual employers. Other estimates 
made at a later date vary from 14,600,000 to 
15,000,000. 


all industries, the percentage of the 
total working population covered is 
about the same. 


Type of Law, the Insurance Carriers 
and Premiums 


In Germany, insurance is compul- 
sory and employers “ are expected to 
insure against the risks of industrial 
accidents. In order to enter a partic- 
ular trade, the employer must be in a 
position to insure his employees. 
Therefore, the German employers 
bear the entire cost without any state 
subsidy. They must join associations 
of employers operating in the same in 
dustry or industrial area. These 
groups, known as Berufsgenossens- 
chaften, formulate their own constitu- 
tion, rules, their own methods of rat- 
ing, accounts, audits, etc., which are 
subject to the examination and ap- 
proval of the chief insurance office of 
the Government in Berlin. Recently 
the German administrative scheme 
was reorganized by an act of July 5, 
1934, which was based on the work 
of a committee of experts. Craft as- 
sociations remain unchanged. Those 
established for agriculture and organ- 
ized on a territorial basis will be 
changed later. Accident insurance 
institutions of large towns and prov- 
inces will be administered by the in- 
surance authority over invalidity, old 
age and death for the respective cities 
or provinces. The act also provides 
for the merger of the miners’ accident 
association with miners’ insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, old age 
anddeath. The representative bodies 
of the accident insurance associations 


™ Legislative Series, 1924, Germany 10, division 
3, sec. 623ff. 
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are abolished. Leaders to administer 
the work of accident insurance institu- 
tions are to be appointed by the Na- 
tional Social Insurance Office. These 
leaders will be assisted by an advisory 
committee of workers and employ- 
ers appointed by the National Office 
after an agreement with the Labor 
Front or the Peasants’ Leader (in 
cases of rural funds or rural craft 
groups) .* 

The Berufsgenossenschaften act as 
the intermediaries of employer and 
worker, and have all the responsibil- 
ity of payment, but in the end the 
government practically guarantees 
the solvency of these associations by 
assuming payments for any group 
which fails to meet its bills. The as- 
sociations set premiums in accordance 
with a sliding scale of dues based upon 
the size of the payroll of the individ- 


ual factory and the safety devices’ 


therein: premiums vary inversely 
with improvements. If an employer 
reaches a maximum premium, the as- 
sociation may fine him an amount 
equivalent to the annual premium. 
Employers must accept the rates, or 
remedy the situation by making plant 
improvements; otherwise, the em- 
ployer must prove to the satisfaction 
of the chief insurance office that the 
statistics used in determining rates 
are incorrect. In other words, the 
state is the guardian of the interests 
of the worker. 

In England the responsibility rests 
with the employer to provide insur- 
ance without any guarantee that the 
compensation will be forthcoming 


* Legislative Series, 1924, Germany 10, Divi- 
sion 4, Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. 
50, No. 7, May 14, 1934, p. 240; Vol. 51, No. 12, 
Sept. 17, 1934 pp. 333-35; and Vol. 52, No. 10, 
Dec. 3, 1934, pp. 299-301. 
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when demanded by a workman. The 
state does not insure payment in the 
event of the failure of the insurance 
authority. There are four forms of 
insurance: 


1. Self-insurance—a firm may set 
aside funds out of earnings—in 
the form of a reserve. Only 
the very large firms are able to 
to do this saving since the small 
companies have not the financial 
resources to do so. 

2. The registrar of Friendly So- 
cieties regulates workers’ con- 
tribution schemes so that the 
benefits are equal to those 
stated in the law. He can re- 
voke the license of any joint 
scheme if the employer obliges 
the workmen to accept his 
method in order to secure em- 
ployment or to prevent a work- 
er’s withdrawal from _ the 
scheme. Sometimes the regis- 
trar permits an employer to col- 
lect the funds and hold them in 
safekeeping. He may refuse to 
grant a renewal of an insurance 
certificate (renewable every five 
years) to any of these mutual 
groups if he suspects any form 
of mismanagement. 

3- Mutual companies—employers 
in one industry or subject to one 
risk may form an indemnity 
company. These organizations 
operate on a non-profit basis. 
Unless there is close contact of 
the employer, employee, and the © 
associations, the results prove 
to be negligible. 

4. Ordinarily the private insurance 
companies do most of the com- 
pensation insurance, subject to 
the regulations of the insurance 
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law. They operate on a profit 
basis. These companies set the 
premiums, sums proportional to 
the annual wage rolls of those 
workers covered by the law (no 
deductions are made for contri- 
butions to other forms of insur- 
ance), and determine the eli- 
gibility and risk of the con- 
cern according to the nature of 
the trade, the type of work, fa- 
cilities for ventilation, heating, 
cleanliness, rest rooms, safety 
devices, and first aid. They 
rate each trade separately and 
consider the individual char- 
acter of the work within the 
firm. Thus, an office employee 
and a shop machinist within the 
same establishment are different 
risks. 


The government maintains a de- 


partment for the sale of life annuities 
and insurance which are guaranteed 
by the government. This plan en- 
ables employers who are liable for 
permanent or partial injury to work- 
ers to buy annuities at three-fourths 
of the price of annuities of the same 
amount which can be purchased by 
direct application, on the theory that 
one-third larger benefits can go to 
incapacitated people for the same 
charge as to persons who have not 
suffered injury. Since the control of 
the solvency of the insurance com- 
panies rests upon the reports of assets 
and liabilities, and reserves payable 
for life pensions, the companies re- 
port reserves on the basis of the cost 
of three-fourths of a government an- 
nuity. The effect is the government 
standard becomes the minimum one 
for those insurance companies which 


desire the confidence and business of 
employers and the public.*® 

There are many objections to the 
British form of administration.*’ The 
private insurance company very often 
issues contracts which contain exclu- 
sion clauses. For example: 


“It is hereby understood and agreed 
that any work in connection with the 
carting and delivery of goods other 
than by hand or handcart is expressly 
excluded from the indemnity granted 
under this policy.””** 

In this way they avoid the payment 
of compensation to workers who may 
violate the exact terms of the con- 
tract. Since there is no guarantee of 
the employers’ liability, the worker is 
at a disadvantage as a result of these 
exclusion clauses. 

The expenses of management and 
adjustment by the private companies, 
plus the competition among them for 
clientele, tend to lower the amount 
of real benefit which goes to a worker: 
insuring with a private company re- 
lieves the employer of his liability— 
but with the use of exclusion clauses, 
there is no assurance that the em- 
ployee will receive compensation (al- 
though it is a preferential debt in 
bankruptcy proceedings). Under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1934 (24 and 25 George V, chap. 


Frankel, Lee K., and Dawson, Miles M., 
Workingmen’s Insurance In Europe (Charities 
Publication Committee, Russell Sage Foundation, 
N. Y., 1910), p. 24. 

* Cohen, Joseph L., opus cit., p. 167 seq. for a 
criticism of the law. 

* Wilson, James B., and Bryant, F. W., Work- 
men’s Compensation (“Post Magazine,” London, 
1930), p. 41. 

In some of the American states private insur- 
ance companies adopt similar methods by refus- 
ing to insure poor risks—where the state does 
not provide a public means of insurance, this 
type of insurance is very poor. 
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23), it is illegal to operate coal mines 
unless owners insure workers with an 
insurance company, mutual indemnity 
company or by means of a special 
trust fund to take care of any liabili- 
ties incurred as a result of accidents. 
Special requirements are set up for 
these trust funds. The amount for 
these funds is to be actually estimated 
each year. The trustee is required to 
reinsure the risk of accident involving 
multiple deaths. Where an employer 
selects a company as the underwriter, 
he can carry self-insurance to cover 
incapacity lasting 26 weeks or less 
although the insurance policy must 
guarantee payment in case of liquida- 
tion of the undertaking. Mutual in- 
demnity and private insurance com- 
panies must deposit £20,000 with the 
Account General of the Supreme 
Court. 


In comparison, the German scheme 
assures solvency by a continuous 
power of assessment at any time to 


meet maturing obligations. The as- 
sociations are responsible for all pen- 
sions irrespective of the fact that the 
individual employers may fail in busi- 
ness. In case there is a difference be- 
tween receipts and expenditures in any 
one year, the associations borrow 
from the government and repay by as- 
sessing the members the next year. 
The advantage of the full assessment 
plan is that current premiums meet 
current expenses which are small com- 
pared to the total annual payrolls. On 
the other hand, German experience 
shows that premiums increase steadily 
on account of the fact that current 
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benefits include injuries which have 
occurred years ago and for which the 
employers must still pay. In recent 
years, contributions have shown a 20 
to 25 per cent decrease on account of 
the depression, whereas compensation 
does not indicate a drop. In certain 
parts of Germany the public author- 
ities have been collecting 50 per cent 
of the premiums by force, while many 
deficits exist in the funds.*° In spite 
of this bad feature, one may conclude 
from pre-depression experience that 
the German associations have pro- 
vided a larger benefit to a worker over 
a period of time on account of the 
practical guarantee of the state. 


* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 24, 
No. 13, Dec. 26, 1927, pp. 418-20. The funds 
in 1926 had accumulated large reserves which 
were still far below the 1913 level since they 
were impaired by inflation. The funds had large 
contingency reserves to improve immediate con- 
ditions, but there was very little money for 
long term investment and inadequate reserves 
for meeting exceptional fluctuations in risks. 
In 1930 premiums were raised on account of 
the failure of many concerns, a fact which in- 
creased the cost of insurance to others. (Jn- 
dustrial and Labour Information, Vol. 41, No. 1, 
Jan. 4, 1932, p. 16). In terms of index numbers 
(1913 and 1930 as 100) receipts in 1931 were 87 
per cent of 1930 and 161 per cent of 1913. Ex- 
penditures were 97 per cent of 1930 and 183 per 
cent of 1913 (Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. 42, No. 11, June 13, 1932, pp. 366-7). 


Receipts Expenditures 


(in millions of marks) Assets 


314.7 
308.8 
277.1 
274.3 
305.1 268.2 


Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. 51, No. 
6, Aug. 6, 1934, pp. 205.6. 

“ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 34, No. 5, May, 
1932, p. 1068. 


(To be Continued) 





THE AUTOMOBILE CODE 


HEN President Roosevelt, 
W:: January 31, renewed the 
automobile code without any 
change which will be of immediate 
benefit to the workers in the in- 
dustry, and without giving automo- 
bile workers, through their unions, 
any opportunity to discuss the findings 
and recommendations of the Investi- 
gating Committee set up by the Presi- 
dent, workers in the industry could 
feel only bitter disappointment. The 
report fully supports every demand 
for change in the automobile code 
which has been made by the American 
Federation of Labor. The injustices 
against which the workers have so bit- 
terly complained and against which 
they have organized are recognized 
by the impartial government agencies 
concerned in this study and are fully 
set forth in the report to the President. 
It is indeed difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to understand how, in view of 
the facts set forth in the Report and 
in the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board to 
the President, the code was continued. 
It is even more difficult to understand 
why, when the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board in its letter to President 
Roosevelt recommended the estab- 
lishment “under the authority of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and 
Public Resolution 44 of the last Ses- 
sion of Congress, a comprehensive 
Automotive Industry Labor Relations 
Board,” the Automobile Labor Board 
was made a part of the code. 
The Henderson report is divided 
into two main sections, one dealing 
with possible ways of regularizing and 
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stabilizing employment in the indus- 
try, and one with labor conditions in 
the industry, with recommendations 
for improving those conditions. 

The Investigating Committee con- 
sidered various methods which might 
be used to regularize the industry. 
The methods suggested and consid- 
ered were: 


1. Staggering of model announce- 
ments throughout the year 

2. Fall introduction of models 

3. Seasonal price adjustments 

4. Manufacture of parts for stock 

5. Revision of purchasing methods 
(to regularize the Parts Industry) 

6. Revision of dealer relations 

7. Proposals for economic security 
of employees 

8. Government purchases in slack 
seasons 

g. Export sales to the South Tem- 
perate Zone 


After weighing the possible effects 
of these various methods of stabiliza- 
tion upon the industry, the Division of 
Research and Planning recommended 
the fall introduction of models. This 
does not mean that the other methods 
proposed were believed to be without 
value. The Investigating Committee 
felt that the introduction of fall mod- 
els was the method most likely to yield 
results within the near future. 

In his Executive Order extending 
the code, the President recommended 
the industry adopt this method of sta- 
bilization. Whether it does or not is 
left to the manufacturers. Obviously, 
this can mean no improvement this 
year. Production is now being rushed 
more than usual, in anticipation of 
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possible “labor troubles,” and it 
therefore appears that employment 
will be even less stable this year than 
it has been in the past. Automobile 
workers already know that under the 
code there was in the production sea- 
son of 1933-1934 greater irregularity 
of employment than there has been 
since 1923. Itis useless to expect any 
immediate change from the introduc- 
tion of fall models, even if the manu- 
facturers decide to follow the recom- 
mendations of the President. 

When an investigation of labor con- 
ditions in the automobile industry was 
ordered by President Roosevelt, labor 
in the industry felt that it had at last 
secured an opportunity to make known 
the actual conditions which exist and 
which have been hidden from the pub- 
lic by propaganda issued by the com- 
panies. The Report, made by Dr. 
Leon Henderson, can be looked upon 
by labor as a complete fulfillment of 
their hopes. Dr. Henderson has con- 
ducted an excellent study and written 
an excellent report. A brief summary 
of the portion of the Report which 
deals with labor conditions will show 
how labor’s claims have been upheld. 

Fear of giving evidence, The Re- 
port points out that many workers 
were afraid to make public testimony 
concerning labor conditions in the in- 
dustry, knowing that their testimony 
might well mean their immediate dis- 
charge and their failure ever again to 
get a job in an automobile plant. “It 
is an extremely serious and dangerous 
situation to find widespread fear to 
testify before Government represent- 
atives even though it is not too clearly 
apparent that the testimony will be 
kept confidential,” said the Report. 
Despite this fear, however, many 
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workers did testify both at the public 
hearing in Detroit and at the private 
hearings in other cities. 

Annual wages. Even in the years 
of prosperity, annual wages of the 
production workers in automobile 
plants were not high, despite the 
claims that the industry made, that it 
paid the highest wages in the United 
States. The Investigating Commit- 
tee found that in 1928-1929 wages of 
workers who put in every hour in 
which work was available, averaged 
from $1200 to $2000. Since the de- 
pression, those annual wages have 
decreased to from $200 to $700. The 
Report points out that the workers 
have been forced to depend upon re- 
lief because of the decrease in annual 
wages. Even those workers who “re- 
ceive the greatest amount of available 
work are dependent on the welfare 
for a greater number of weeks of the 
year than the number of weeks they 
live on wage earnings.” The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has many 
times pointed out the fact that the 
automobile industry, the greatest in- 
dustry in this country, depends upon 
the public and the government to carry 
its workers through a large part of 
the year. A quotation from the Re- 
port will show clearly the conditions 
which exist. 

“The results of this loss of earn- 
ings were also given us in vivid 
fashion. There was the loss of the 
home into which they had placed two, 
three and four thousand dollars. 
Then they made use of their savings 
until they were all gone. Then the 
car was sold or mortgaged to the hilt. 
Insurance policies were borrowed 
against until that yielded nothing 
more. Then came borrowing from 
friends and relatives; wives formerly 
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confining their activities to house- 
keeping now looked for gainful, em- 
ployment. When public welfare was 
made available to the workers and 
their families, it was quickly applied 
for. It is amazing that so many of 
these automobile workers are rely- 
ing on the welfare for their very ex- 
istence. Even when they do get work 
in the automobile plants, earnings are 
so meager that as soon as they are 
again laid off, due to lack of demand 
for further processing, they imme- 
diately must apply for welfare.” 

The principal grievances about 
which the Investigating Committee 
heard were: 

The Speed-up. “If there is any 
one cause for a conflagration in the 
automobile industry, it is this one,” 
said the Report. It continued with 


statements that various kinds of 
speed-up are used, among which are 


(1) speeding up the line to such a 
point that workers cannot leave even 
to get a drink of water, (very few 
relief men are furnished) ; (2) pres- 
sure from foremen and straw bosses, 
usually in the form of threats of dis- 
charge if the men fail to turn out 
more work; (3) increase in number 
of revolutions at which a machine is 
operated; (4) increase in the num- 
ber of machines one man must tend. 
The conclusion of the Investigating 
Committee was that time-study men, 
“from setting jobs on an efficient 
basis, have come to set them on a 
speed-up basis that puts production 
demands beyond human capability to 
produce day after day. To protest 
against the speed-up as practiced in 
many plants today is not to protest 
against efficiency.” 

Methods of wage payment. The 
group piece work and the group bonus 
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systems, the Report states, preyent 
the workers from knowing what they 
are making; these systems are used to 
speed the men up; foremen and other 
supervisory workers are paid from 
the group earnings. 

Lack of Seniority in layoff and re- 
hiring. The establishment of satis- 
factory seniority rules is one of the 
most important demands of the 
workers in the industry. Such rules 
would make impossible discrimina- 
tion against union men and against 
the older worker, if they were hon- 
estly enforced. The Investigating 
Committee found that the Rules of 
Seniority established by the Wolman 
Board are not protecting the work- 
ers but are, in many cases, actually 
“being used by both foremen and 
employment men as an excuse for the 
dismissal or failure to rehire individ- 
uals whom they do not like.” The 
Report states further, in regard 
to the Board’s rules of seniority: 

“These regulations may have been 
very carefully worked out and doubt- 
less represent a distinct advance of 
the conditions preceding their de- 
velopment. Unfortunately, these 
regulations and the manner in which 
they have been administered seem 
not to meet the needs of those work- 
ers who have voluntarily presented 
their problems to those conducting 
this survey. ... This Board does 
not seem to have solved the indi- 
vidual worker’s problem along this 
line and particularly not the problem 
of the age restriction which undoubt- 
edly exists with increasing rigor in 
most automobile plants with the 
speed-up of today.” 

The older worker. The Hender- 
son Report states that “The Auto- 
mobile Industry has set a new ‘low’ 
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age for displacement of workers. 
Men’near 40 find great difficulty in 
securing jobs with the industry, or be- 
ing rehired after layoffs.” This the 
workers in the industry have known 
and it has added to the feeling of in- 
security and fear in which they live. 

Spy systems. One claim the work- 
ers in this industry have made and 
which is now substantiated in full by 
the Henderson Report, is that elabo- 
rate spy systems have been built up 
by the automobile companies, for the 
sole purpose of spying night and day 
upon the workers. These spy sys- 
tems, the Report states, “are bit- 
terly resented by the workers as be- 
ing un-American.” Evidence sub- 
mitted to the Investigating Commit- 
tee indicated that the spy systems are 
very “widely existent.” 


Recommendations of the Division 
of Research and Planning for 
Changes in the Code: 


1. Regularization of the industry 
by the introduction of fall models 

2. Protection of the small inde- 
pendent company through special 
exemption from fall introductions, if 
this proves desirable 

3. Immediate establishment of the 
40-hour week, with time and one-half 
for all time over 40 hours 

4. Averaging of hours of work on 
an annual basis is “neither necessary 
nor desirable” 

5. Only executives should be 
exempted from the hours regulations 
of the code 
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6. Development of a labor policy in 
keeping with the industry’s own devel- 
opment and with national policy 

7. Attention on the part of the 
manufacturers to annual incomes of 
workers, which can be made “rela- 
tively high” regardless of volume 

8. The age limit should be ex- 
tended to equal that of other groups 
of similar workers in the United 
States 

9. Collective bargaining should be 
established. The Board’s statement 
is that: 


“Many of the complaints against 
management—such as poor working 
conditions, terror, and discrimination 
—will disappear when and if facili- 
ties are fully extended ‘for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.’ ” 


The extension of the code. De- 
spite these recommendations the 
Executive Order extending the code 
to June 16, 1935, established the 40- | 
hour week, averaged over the period 
from February 1 to June 16. Yet, 
the Report states that no averaging 
of hours is necessary. 

The code, as extended, fixes pay at 
time and one-half for all hours in ex- 
cess of 48 per week. But no produc- 
tion worker under the code may work 
more than 48 hours per week, and 
tool and die makers will not be em- 
ployed in any significant number be- 
fore June 16. This provision is, 
therefore, absolutely meaningless. 
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Philco Agreement 


HE following agreement be- 

tween the Philco Radio Com- 

pany and Radio and Television 
Workers Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor is a 
development of real significance. 

Organization at the Phiico plant 
started shortly after the National 
Industrial Recovery Act became ef- 
fective and an agreement was 
reached in August, 1933, which in- 
cluded a union shop provision, an 
increase in rates of approximately 
15 percent, and certain other changes 
in conditions of work. 

Since that time, through the de- 
velopment of organization and 
through negotiations with the com- 
pany, further increases in rates have 
been effected and material changes 
have been made in conditions of em- 
ployment. 

It is the position of the company 
that increased wages do not mean in- 
creased costs where such increases 
are offset by improved efficiencies, 
higher quality of production, and 
reduction in losses from waste of 
materials and defective workman- 
ship. 

This agreement of January 1935, 
is an accomplishment which is due 
directly to the development of a true 
working relationship between the 
company and the union, and stipu- 
lates certain specific conditions as 
the basis for all future dealings. The 
agreement follows: 

WHEREAS, The parties hereto desire to 
establish the standards of hours) of labor, rates 


of pay and other conditions under which the 
employees shall work for the employer during 


the term of this agreement and desire to regulate 
the mutual relations between the parties hereto 
with a view to securing harmonious cooperation 
between them, and 

WHEREAS, The said Section 7(a) of the 
National Industry Recovery Act states and pro- 
claims that “employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing,” and 

WHEREAS, It is the opinion of both parties 
to this agreement that the phrase “collective 
bargaining” is intended to mean and does mean 
collective bargaining for the specific purpose of 
reaching an agreement. 

NOW, THEREFORE, This agreement, en- 
tered into this 12th day of January, 1935, by 
and between THE PHILCO RADIO & TELE- 
VISION CORPORATION, hereinafter called 
the Employers, and THE RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION WORKERS, FEDERAL LABOR 
UNION, No. 18368, affiliated with The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, hereinafter called the 
Union, through their authorized agents, shall 
be in effect for one year from the date of signing 
and thereafter until a new agreement has been 
signed. 

WITNESSETH, That in consideration of the 
mutual performance in good faith, by both 
parties to this agreement, individually and col- 
lectively, the said parties do hereby agree to and 
with each other as follows: 


ArticLte I—Union Shop 


1. That the plants of the employers above 
mentioned shall be Union Shops. 

2. That all wage earners in the above-men- 
tioned plants, regardless of their positions, shall 
be members of the Union. 

3. That all new employees shall be obligated 
to become members of the Union within two 
weeks of the date of their employment, and shall 
be so advised at the time of employment. 

4. That no employee be eligible to work after 
the fifteenth of any month unless he or she has 
paid Union dues for that month. 


Articte II—Hours 


1. The working week for Processing opera- 
tions shall be from Monday to Friday inclusive, 
thirty-six (36) hours per week: seven (7) hours 
per shift for four (4) days, and eight (8) hours 
per shift any one (1) day. 

2. The working week for Maintenance and 
Service Departments shall be from Monday to 
Friday inclusive, forty (40) hours per week: 
eight (8) hours per shift. Each shift shall have 
a specific starting and finishing time. Anything 
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prior to the start of the shift and after the termi- 
nation of the shift shall be considered overtime. 

3. Each shift shall have a specific starting and 
finishing time. Anything prior to the start of the 
shift and after the termination of the shift shall 
be considered overtime. 

4. Overtime and Saturdays shall be paid at 
the rate of time and a half. Sundays and holi- 
days shall be time and a half time. 

5. Watchmen shall work forty (40) hours per 
week. Anything over forty (40) hours shall be 
considered overtime. 

6. Any group working overtime any one (1) 
day shall not be given time off on the following 
day to offset the overtime. 

7. Any employee told by supervisor to report 
for work will be guaranteed three and one-half 
(3%) hours’ work. 

8. All waiting time shall be paid for at the 
guaranteed base rate. 

9. The employers shall not permit any work 
to be performed before, after or during working 
hours unless employee receives compensation for 
such work, 

10. The following shall be considered legal 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Easter, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

11. Shipping shall be considered a service de- 
partment, and a working week shall be from 
Monday noon to Saturday noon. 


ArticLe III—Payment of Wages 


1. All wages due shall be payable by check. 
Wages shall be due and payable during the 
working hours on Friday and not later than one 
hour before quitting time, for work done up to 
the preceding Monday, 7.30 a. m. 

2. That the paycheck shall be itemized as to 
amount received for straight time, amount of 
bonus received, previous shortages received, and 
all deductions. 

3. Wages of employees shall be exempt from 
any fines; and from charges or deductions ex- 
cept charges or deductions for employees’ volun- 
tary contributions or insurance. Deductions for 
other purposes not heretofore stated may be 
made only when so authorized by the employee 
in writing or upon service of legal process law- 
fully requiring such withholding. 


ArticLe IV—Hiring or Rehiring 


1. That, when rehiring takes place, former 
employees shall be rehired in the reverse order 
in which they were laid off. 

2. They shall be drawn in this manner from 
the lists of the departments requiring the em- 
ployees. 

3. When any department’s list has been ex- 
hausted and that department still requires em- 
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ployees, that department shall draw from the 
lists of other departments. 

4. No new employees shall be hired until all 
former employees have been given the oppor- 
tunity (by notification) to return to work. 

5. That a complete list of employees who have 
been sent for and who are unable to report for 
work shall be sent to the Union Office. 

6. That when the Employers claim that the 
Union help for any particular job has been ex- 
hausted, the Union President shall be notified 
immediately to see if that claim is justified. 

7. That the Union shall receive a copy of 
every hiring card not later than one day after 
date of hiring. 


Articte V—Layoff in Slack Period 


1, That in the event that work becomes slack 
and it is necessary to reduce forces, employees 
who have been employed less than ninety (90) 
days shall be laid off in reverse order in which 
they were hired. 

2. If it is still necessary to reduce the forces 
further there shall be an equal division of the 
time in the department where the lack of work 
exists among the employees, who, in the opinion 
of the Employers and the Union, are capable 
of doing the work. 

3. If, despite this equal division of time, the 
number of hours of work received by these em- 
ployees shall become less than twenty (20) hours 
per week (approximately) a sufficient number 
of employees shall be laid off to maintain the 
average of twenty (20) hours per week (ap- 
proximately) for the remaining employees; such 
employees shall be laid off in the reverse order 
in which they were hired. 

4. That the Union shall receive a copy of 
every separation card showing record of past 
performance not later than one day after date 
of layoff. 


Articte VI—Dismissal for Cause 


1. The Shop Steward should be notified of all 
proposed dismissals for cause. 

2. That the Union shall reserve the right to 
question and investigate any dismissal for cause 
and where such cause is not justified, the dis- 
missed member shall be reinstated, and paid for 
all time lost at regular rate of pay, where the 
findings warrant this. 

3. Where just cause for dismissal is given, 
such as theft; sabotage; creating deliberately 
hazards of fire, safety, or health; reporting for 
work intoxicated; gambling; sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors on the premises; week of absence 
without notice, Union shall not attempt to have 
such dismissed employees reinstated. 

4. The Union shall receive a copy of every 
separation card showing cause for dismissal not 
later than one day after date of dismissal. 
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ArticLe VII—Classification of Operations 


1. In accordance with agreement made Sep- 
tember 10, 1934, the Company shall begin action 
immediately for a reclassification of rates by 
operations in accordance with the plan outlined 
in conference between the Union and Manage- 
ment on September 6 and 7, 1934. 

2. That each department shall be considered 
separately in conferences between representa- 
tives of the Management, a committee to consist 
of two members of Local No. 18368, and the 
Stewards of the Department involved. 

3. That an official of the Union shall have the 
discretionary power of sitting with this com- 
mittee in an ex-officio capacity. 

4. That in the event of a difference of opinion 
between the Management and the Union Rates 
Committee, such point of disagreement shall be 
referred to a third impartial party to be selected 
by the Local and the Management. 


Articte ViII—Purchase of Parts or Materials 


1. In accordance with agreement of Septem- 
ber 10, 1934, orders will not be placed outside 
for the same or similar parts as can be made 
in the plant, except those needed in addition to 
parts produced in the plant and which shall be 
used in the sets produced during the time the 
department affected cannot produce such addi- 
tional component parts because of its productive 
capacity, or may be necessary to keep assembly 
departments working. 

2. Provided further that, where one depart- 
ment furnishes material or parts to another de- 
partment for completion of a part and the first 
department is unable because of its productive 
capacity, to furnish sufficient material or parts 
to allow the second department to work at full 
capacity, such additional material or parts 
needed may be ordered or purchased. 

3. Where the first department is again able 
to furnish all parts or material, the contracts 
shall be modified immediately to keep such de- 
partment working at full capacity. 

4. That where outside prices are lower than 
plant costs, the matter will be taken up with 
representatives designated by the Union, to co- 
operate in increasing efficiency so that the parts 
can be made in the plant. 

5. In case of disagreement, the matter will be 
referred to the local representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

6. For the purpose of mutual protection, when 
the company deems it necessary to order parts 
outside for any other reason, such orders will 
be discussed with the representatives desig- 
nated by the Union to decide whether or not 
conditions justify such action. 
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ArticLte [X—Supervision 


1. No Salaried Supervisor shall be permitted 
to perform the work or operation of any em- 
ployee at any time except for the purpose of 
instruction or to provide a relief period for 
such employee when requested. 


ArticLte X—Discrimination 


1. There shall be no discrimination of any 
kind against any members of the Union by fore- 
men, supervisors, or any other persons in the 
employ of the Employer. 

2. The employees shall be free from inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion by employers, man- 
agement or supervision in any activities of their 
Union. 

3. Employees shall refrain from participation 
in Union matters during working hours, except 
provided for in this agreement, and production 
shall be continued during the adjustment of any 
controversy that may arise. 


ArTICLE XI—Grievances 


1. The Shop Committee shall be the Union’s 
representative in the shops. They shall present 
the grievances of the members under their juris- 
diction to the supervisors and/or foreman for 
adjustment. 

2. If no satisfactory adjustment can be made 
in the shop the matter shall then be referred 
to the Union Office to present to the management 
for adjustment. 

3. They shall conduct any other business of 
the Union as and when requested by the Presi- 
dent, but at no time shall they have the authority 
to make or accept a decision which may affect 
the general membership. 

4. During the life of this agreement, no strike 
shall be caused or sanctioned by the Union, and 
no lockout shall be entered upon by the Em- 
ployer, until every peaceable method of settle- 
ment of difficulties shall have been tried. 

5. In the event of a failure of the Union and 
Management to settle any matter, the same shall 
be referred to an Arbitration Board of three (3) 
members selected as follows: One (1) member 
selected by the Company and one (1) by the 
Union, and the two to select a third, who shall 
be chairman. In the event that the two are 
unable to select a third member of the Board, 
the Secretary of The United States Department 
of Labor shall be requested to designate the 
third member. The decision of this Board shall 
be binding on both parties. 


ARTICLE XII—Business Agent 


1. The Officers or any authorized representa- 
tive or officer of the Union shall have admission, 
by pass from the Management, to the shop or 
factory of the Employer, at any time during 
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the Working Hours, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not this agreement is being 
observed by the parties hereto, or for assisting 
in the adjustment of grievances. 


Article XIII—Officers and Delegates 


1. Any member being elected to permanent 
office or as Delegate to any Union activity neces- 
sitating temporary leave of absence, shall be 
granted such leave of absence, and shall at the 
end of the term, in the first instance, or at the 
end of his mission, in the second instance, be 
guaranteed re-employment at his former rate 
plus any increase which has become effective 
during his absence. 

2. Any member acting in the above-mentioned 
section shall retain his or her Seniority rights. 


ArticLe XI1V—Posting 


1. The Employers shall keep posted in con- 
spicuous places accessible to all employees, full 
copies of this agreement. 

2. Copies of this agreement shall be placed in 
the hands of the supervisors, foremen, the per- 
sonnel department, and the timekeeping depart- 
ment, with instructions to cooperate and comply 
with its terms. 


ArRTICLE XV—Modification 


1. The provisions of this Agreement may be 
modified on the basis of experience or change 
in circumstances, such modification to be mu- 
tually agreed upon by all parties and become 
effective on approval. 

This Agreement shall become binding upon 
the signatories hereto, and become effective im- 
mediately. 

Agreed upon this 12th day of January, 1935. 


For Tue Puitco Rapio & TELeVvIsIoNn 
CoRPORATION, 
J. N. HUNSBERGER, Works Manager, 
For THE RADIO AND TELEVISION WORKERS, 
FEDERAL LABoR UNION, No. 18368, 
JOSEPH QUINN, President. 


Grocery Handler’s Agreement 


The Grocery Handlers, Porters 
and Warehousemen’s Union No. 
19897, Jersey City, and the Ware- 
house Employees Union No. 19875, 
Newark, New Jersey, were success- 
ful in consummating and signing two 
working agreements with the Na- 
tional Grocery Company, of Jersey 
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City and the Wilkinson, Gaddis & 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey. 

Both agreements include union 
shop, seniority rights and wage in- 
creases for all employees (ranging 
from $3.00 to $14.00 per week) to- 
gether with payment for all holidays 
and time and one-half for overtime. 

These grocery concerns operate a 
chain store system: the National 
Company has 808 stores, and the 
Mutual Company 258, located in 
Hudson and Essex Counties, New 
Jersey. 

The securing of these agreements 
has proved to the membership of 
these newly formed unions that real 
and genuine benefits for the work- 
ers can be obtained only through or- 
ganization. 


Agreement Between National Grocery 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., and Gro- 
cery Handlers, Porters and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, No. 19897, of Jersey City 
and Vicinity. 


This agreement: Made and entered into 
between the National Grocery Company, 
party of the first part and the Warehouse- 
men’s Local Union, No. 19897, party of the 
second part, shall govern all wages, hours 
and conditions of employment herein set 
forth, in conformity with Section 7(a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, from 
this First day of February, 1935, until the 
First day of February, 1936. 

Scale of Wages: Checkers, Shippers, 
$34.00; Selectors, $32.00; Elevatormen, 
Freight Handlers, Loaders, Pilers, etc., 
$30.00; Utility, $18.00. 

1. Hours: Forty-eight (48) hours shall 
constitute a week’s work; nine (9) hours 
daily (6 A. M. to 4 P. M. or 7 A. M. to 
5 P. M.) 1 hour for lunch; Saturday (6 
A. M. tog A. M. or 7 A. M. to 10 A. M.) 
All other time performed outside or in 
excess of the above stated hours shall be 
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considered overtime and shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half. 

2. Men starting a day’s work are to re- 
ceive a full day’s pay and are not to dis- 
continue prior to the end of a working day 
unless upon consent of the warehouse super- 
intendent and the union’s shop steward. 

3. It is understood that during dully 
seasons of the year preference shall be given 
older employees, according to their time of 
service with the company. The company 
may use its own discretion in the procuring 
of competent men for the work of checking 
and shipping. 

4. All men employed in the warehouse 
(except the Superintendents and their as- 
sistants) are to be members of the Local 
Warehousemen’s Union, No. 19897. 

5. In case of dispute with reference to 
cases arising during the term of this agree- 
ment, each party shall name one represen- 
tative, and in event they cannot agree, they 
shall name a third party, and the majority 
decision shall be final and binding upon both 
parties hereto. 

6. All employees who come under this 
agreement are to be paid when there is no 
work on the following holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Independ- 
ence Day, Labor Day, Columbus Day (34), 
Election Day (14), Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. Employees working on 
any of these holidays or Sundays are to be 
paid for two days’ pay. 

7. If a man is wrongfully dismissed or 
laid off and reinstated such employee is to 
be paid for the time lost during each lay-off. 


For the National Grocery Company, 
J. Henry Bock, Vice-President; for 
Warehousemen’s Union No. 19897, 
Robert Cowan, President and Mar- 
tin Laffey, Steward; for the A. F. 
of L.. Wm. J. Murphy, General 
Organizer. 


Agreed and signed this Fifth Day of Feb- 
ruary, 1935. 
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Agreement Between Warehouse Employees 
Union, No. 19875, and the firms of 
Mutual Grocery Company, Wilkinson, 
Gaddis &£ Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Whereas: The parties hereto desire to 
establish an instrument for the regulation 
of terms and conditions under which the 
employees shall work for the employer dur- 
ing the terms of this agreement, and desire 
to promote the mutual relations between 
the parties hereto with a view to securing 
harmonious cooperation between them, and 

Whereas: Both parties hereto are now 
governed by the mandatory provisions of 
Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery 
Act, approved by the President on June 16, 
1933, and made directly applicable to them 
under the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Wholesale Food and Grocery Trade as 
approved on December 30, 1933, and 

Whereas: The said Section 7 (a) of the 
National Recovery Act, states and pro- 
claims that “Employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing,” and, 

Whereas: It is the opinion of both par- 
ties to this agreement that the phrase “Col- 
lective bargaining” is intended to mean and 
does mean collective bargaining for the spe- 
cific purpose of reaching an agreement, 

Now: Therefore, this agreement, entered 
into this 4th day of February, 1935, by 
and between the above named firms or com- 
panies, hereinafter called the Employer, and 
the Warehouse Employees Union No. 
19875, of Newark, Elizabeth and Vicinity, 
New Jersey, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, hereinafter called the 
Union, through their authorized agents, 
shall be in effect for one (1) year from 
date of signing and thereafter until a new 
agreement has been signed. 

Witnesseth: That in consideration of the 
mutual performance in good faith by both 
parties to this agreement, individually and 
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collectively, the said parties do hereby agree 
to and with each other as follows: 

1. The Union agrees to furnish the em- 
ployer with a sufficient number of compe- 
tent workers. The Employer agrees to em- 
ploy only members in good standing with 
the Union, this to apply only to the em- 
ployees of the warehouse proper (superin- 
tendents and assistants excluded), not in- 
cluding office clerical help, etc., or retail 
stores or female help employed in any 
manufacturing activity. 

2. In event that work becomes slack and 
it is mecessary to reduce employee forces, 
employees who have been employed less 
than 90 days, shall be laid off in the order 
in which they were hired. If it is still 
necessary to reduce forces further, there 
shall be an equal division of the time in the 
various departments or branches where the 
slack of work exists among the employees 
who, in the opinion of the management and 
the union representatives, are capable of do- 
ing the work. If despite this equal division 
of time it becomes necessary to lay employees 
off who have been in the employ of the 
company 90 days or longer, such employees, 
in any department or branch, shall be laid 
off in the order in which they have been 
hired. When rehiring takes place, those 
employees shall be hired until the list of 
former employees is exhausted. 

3. The business agent or his representa- 
tive or officers of the Union shall have 
admission to the Employer’s premises at any 
time during working hours for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether or not this agree- 
ment is being carried out in good faith; or 
for assisting in the adjustment of grievances 
which may arise. The Union representa- 
tive, however, shall not have the privilege 
of roaming around the plant, but shall apply 
to the General Superintendent for permis- 
sion to visit such department or departments 
as he may desire to call on. 

4. Immediately upon consummation of 
this agreement, the employees of the Ware- 
house concern shall appoint a shop com- 
mittee or steward, whose duties and func- 
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tions it shall be to adjust as far as pos- 
sible all grievances raised. 

5. The regular hours of labor shall be 
eight hours per day with the exception of 
Saturday, which shall be four hours, or 44 
hours per week. All other time shall be 
considered overtime and shall be paid for 
at the rate of one-and-one-half of the regu- 
lar rate. The starting and quitting time 
to be arranged by the Company and the 
Union, the object of this being to take care 
of seasonal changes and fluctuations and 
tonnage output. 

6. When it becomes necessary for em- 
ployees to work overtime they shall not be 
laid off during regular working hours to 
equalize this overtime. Overtime shall 
mean any work performed in addition to 
the regular daily hours of work as specified 
in section five (5) of this agreement. 

7. The following days are agreed as holi- 
days: New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas day. No work shall be performed on 
these days, but all employees shall receive 
a full day’s pay for each of said holidays. 

8. The rate of pay for employees shall be 
in accordance with bulletin posted by the 
Company under date of November 21st, 
1934 (agreement with representative of 
Teamsters Local No. 478). In matters of 
dispute in regard to wages, it is agreed that 
such matters shall be taken up for adjust- 
ment with the management by those con- 
cerned. 

9. If employees are compelled to wait for 
work (through fault of the Company) all 
such waiting shall be paid for at the regu- 
lar rate of pay, so long as the employees 
are kept waiting on the Employer’s prop- 
erty. If employee is notified not to wait 
on the Company’s property, it shall be un- 
derstood his day’s work is terminated and 
he shall not be recalled the same day. 

10. During the life of this agreement. no 
strike shall be called or sanctioned by the 
Union, and no lockout shall be entered upon 
by the Employer, in regard to any dispute, 
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all such disputes shall first be submitted 
for arbitration as provided for in this agree- 
ment. A board of arbitration of equal num- 
ber representing the Employer and the 
Union shall be selected and they shall se- 
lect a neutral chairman, not in any way 
connected or associated with either the Em- 
ployer or the Union. The decision of this 
board of arbitration shall be final and bind- 
ing upon both parties hereto. 

11. There shall be no discrimination of 
any kind against any member of the Union 
by the foreman, superintendent, Employer, 
or any other persons in the employ of the 
Employer’s concern. 

12. The Employer agrees to not enter 
into any individual agreement with any of 
the Union members in derogation of this 
agreement. 

13. Should any section of this agreement 
be ruled or decided illegal through court or 
any other action, the remaining sections 
shall be held operative and binding upon the 
parties hereto. 


Agreed to and properly signed this 8th 
day of Feb., 1935. 


FOR THE UNION 
Jacos Hurtt, 
JosePH CAROLAN. 


FOR THE EMPLOYER 
Wixinson, Gappis & Co., 
J. Lewis Hay, President. 


FOR THE A. F. OF L. 
Wo. J. Murpny, 


General Organizer. 


COPY 


Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co., distributors 
of Ideal Brand Food Products, 87-113 
Parkhurst street, Newark, N. J. 


November 21, 1934. 


Notice 


As per agreement with representative of 
Local No. 478 and effective this date and 
continuing for a period of six months, all 
warehouse employees will be paid on the 
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following basis: General Help, $22.00 per 
week; Selectors, Checkers, Shippers, etc., 
$25.00 per week; Foreman, $30.00 per 
week. 

No change in operating hours; they will, 
as heretofore, conform with the Code. 


Witkinson, Gappis & Company, 
J. Lewis Hay, 
President. 

Note: Prior to this posted notice the average 
wage was about $18.00 per week, and none ex- 
ceeded $28.00, some were as low as $13.40 per 
week. In the case of the National Grocery Co. 
the wage conditions were about the same in 
comparison with the exception that they granted 
the higher demands and also paid them to the 
employees for three weeks prior to the signing 
of the agreement, in other words the wage in- 
creases were paid from the time we started the 
negotiations. Wm. J. Murphy, Organizer. 


San Francisco Seamen Vote Union 


At the end of the general strike 
in San Francisco, the Shipowners 
agreed to do business with the Sea- 
men’s Union if the Seamen’s Union 
could show that the men on the ships 
really desired to be represented by 
said Union. With that end in view, 
a ballot was taken under the super- 
vision of the National Longshore- 
men’s Board and was continued up 
to October 23, so as to give every 
seaman who could qualify the oppor- 
tunity to vote. Then there was a 
great deal of controversy as to valid- 
ity of certain ballots. Finally, how- 
ever, the vote of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel on the tanker fleet was tallied 


‘and tabulated with the following 


gratifying results: 


For the International Seamen’s 
Union 

For a Company Union 

For the Communist Marine 
Workers 
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Seamen’s Agreement with Atlantic 
and Gulf Steamship Companies 


The International Seamen’s Union 
of America signed an agreement 
with the Atlantic and Gulf Steamship 
Companies, totalling forty-five, on 
December 21, 1934, which was effec- 
tive January I, 1935. 

The agreement provides for im- 
proved conditions, an increase in 
wages for more than eighty per cent 
of the men, a union preference 
clause, which the Seamen’s Union 
considers very satisfactory, and a 
joint board of mediation and con- 
ciliation which will enable the Union 
to continue further agreements dur- 
ing the life of the signed agreement. 


AGREEMENT 


Agreement entered into this 21st day of 
December, 1934, by and between the Inter- 


national Seamen’s Union of America, on 
behalf of its Atlantic and Gulf District 
Unions, hereinafter described in Article VII 
hereof, and the Seagoing Personnel Com- 
mittee of Atlantic and Gulf Shipowners on 
behalf of the Shipping Companies herein- 
after described in Article VII hereof. 
Witnesseth : 
Article I 


District Joint Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation 
Section I. 

(a) A District Joint Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation shall be established 
at the port of New York, to consist of 
six members, three of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Shipping Companies and 
three appointed by the executive board of 
the International Seamen’s Union of Amer- 
ica from among members or officials of its 
Atlantic and Gulf District Unions. 

(b) It shall be the duty of said District 
Joint Board to hear appeals from the Local 
Joint Boards as hereinafter provided, and 
in so doing said District Joint Board shall 
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mediate, conciliate, and adjust any griev- 
ance, dispute, or difference which may arise 
or exist between individual Shipping Com- 
panies and their employees covered by this 
agreement or between said Companies and 
Union, or any other dispute or difference 
which may arise concerning the interpreta- 
tion or performance of this agreement. 

(c) In the event of a tie, a neutral chair- 
man shall be appointed by the District Joint 
Board, whose powers and duties shall be 
prescribed by said Board, and who will have 
the right to vote. The chairman’s member- 
ship and services may be terminated by said 
Board when so decided by a majority of 
each side. 

(d) The Companies and Union shall be 
bound by the decision of said District Joint 
Board, which shall be final and conclusive. 
Appropriate disciplinary measures shall be 
taken against any employee and any super- 
visory official who acts in violation of any 
decision of the Board. 

(e) The District Joint Board shall meet 
at such places and times and shall operate 
under such rules of procedure as may be 
decided upon by the said Board: provided, 
however, that said Board shall meet at least 
once in every three-month period. 

Section 2. 

(a) Local Boards of Mediation and 
Conciliation shall be appointed in the man- 
ner prescribed for the appointment of the 
District Joint Board members in Section 1 
or this Article, at such ports as may be de- 
cided upon by the District Joint Board. 

(b) It shall be the duty of said Local 
Joint Boards to attempt to mediate, concil- 
iate and adjust any grievance, dispute or 
difference which may arise or exist between 
individual Shipping Companies and their 
employees covered by this agreement, or 
between said Companies and Union, or any 
other dispute or difference which may arise 
concerning the interpretation or perform- 
ance of this Agreement. 

(c) The Local Joint Boards shall exist 
and operate under rules to be prescribed by 
the District Joint Board. 
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(d) The decision of the Local Joint 
Boards shall be final and binding on the 
parties to the dispute, unless an appeal is 
taken to the District Joint Board within 10 
days after the decision of the Local Joint 
Board is rendered. 

(e) Before submitting matters in dispute 
to Local Joint Boards every effort shall be 
made by the representatives of the Union 
and the Company involved amicably to ad- 
just same. 

Article II 


Preference 


Section 1. It is understood and agreed 
that, as vacancies occur, members of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America, 
who are citizens of the United States, shall 
be given preference of employment, if they 
can satisfactorily qualify to fill the respec- 
tive positions; provided, however, that this 
Section shall not be construed to require 
the discharge of any employee who may not 
desire to join the Union, or to apply to 


prompt reshipment, or absence due to ill- 
ness or accident. 


Section 2. Nothing in this agreement 
shall prevent any of the Companies from dis- 
charging any member of the crew who is 
not satisfactory to the Company. 

Section 3. The authorized representa- 
tives of the Union shall have the right to 
go on board ships covered by this agreement, 
subject to regulations prescribed by the 
Owners, for the purpose of consulting with 
seamen employed thereon. Under no cir- 
cumsances shall representatives of the Union 
interfere with the men while at work, and 
on no account is ship work or sailing of ship 
to be hindered or delayed. 

Section 4. The Atlantic and Gulf Dis- 
trict Unions of the International Seamen’s 
Union shall take out insurance which will 
protect the steamship owner, agent, charter, 
operator and subsidiary or affiliated com- 
panies against any claim, loss, damage, or 
liability for loss of life or injury, occurring 
to a representative of the said Unions while 
on the property or while on board a vessel 
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of any of the above-mentioned while said 
property or said vessel is owned, chartered, 
or leased, and shall furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of such insurance for the benefit of 
the steamship owner, agent, charterer, oper- 
ator, and subsidiary or affiliated companies. 


Article III 
W ages 


The minimum rates of pay for personnel 
aboard American vessels subject to this 
Agreement, together with quarters, sub- 
sistence, maintenance and cure as customary, 
shall be as follows: 


Dry Cargo and Passenger Ships 
Deck Department 


Per month 


Boatswain’s Mate 
Quartermaster 
Carpenter 
Carpenter’s Mate 
Storekeeper 


Engine Department 
Per month 


Firemen (oil burners) 
Firemen (coal burners) 


Deck Engineer 


Watertender 


Storekeeper 


Steward’s Department 


Freight Ships 


Per month 
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Steward’s Department 


Passenger Ships 
Per month 
Waiters and Stewards 


In view of the complications arising due 
to differences in classification, carrying ca- 
pacity, standards of service and routes 
served, and the consequent impossibility of 
adopting a uniform scale of wages for the 
Steward’s Department of American pas- 
senger vessels which would be equitable to 
all employers and employees, it is agreed 
that wages covering special ratings in that 
Department are to be worked out between 
the several passenger carrying lines and the 
representatives of the Union. 


Tankers 
Deck Department 
Per month 
ites Liisi, ié bonbemebnane dala $ 62.50 
ere 47.50 


Boatswain 


Engine Department 


Per month 


Second Pumpman 


Steward’s Department 


Per month 
Chief Steward 
Chief Cook 
Second Cook and Baker 
(when carried) 


Sculleryman 


When vessels are in commission and the 
men are on articles or port payroll, and sleep- 
ing accommodations and/or subsistence are 


not furnished, a cash allowance of 75¢ per 
night for lodging, and 35¢ per meal shall 
be allowed each man. 


Article IV 
Working Rules 


Section 1. Any work for the safety of 
the vessel, passengers, crew or cargo shall 
be done at any time. 

Section 2. The watch arrangements 
shall be as follows: 

(a) The sailors, while at sea, shall be 
divided into three watches. They shall not 
be required to perform any work at sea 
when off watch, except when entering or 
leaving port, and such work as may be neces- 
sary for the safety of the vessel, passengers, 
cargo or crew. 

(6) Members of the Deck and Engine 
Department that are not covered by the 
watch provisions of the Seamen’s Act, shall 
work not to exceed eight hours per day at 
sea, except such work as is necessary for the 
safety of the vessel, passengers, crew or 
cargo. 

(c) Time customarily used changing 
watches and time used for relieving for 
meals is understood to be not included in 
the eight working hours. 

(d) Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in the Deck and Engine Departments 
when in port and watches are broken, ex- 
cept such work as is necessary for the safety 
of the vessel, passengers, crew or cargo and 
for docking and undocking. Special ar- 
rangements may be made for service in the 
Steward’s Department. 

Section 3. On coal burning vessels at 
sea, no fireman shall be required to work 
more than four natural draft fires, or three 
forced draft fires. 

Section 4. Memorial Day shall be con- 
sidered a holiday in addition to those pro- 
vided by law. 

Section 5. All members of the crew 
must be on board at the time required by the 
Master on the day of sailing. 
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Section 6. Any charge of unfairness or 
abuse in relation to working rules shall be 
brought to the attention of the Company or 
Union, as the case may be, and if same is 
not satisfactorily adjusted within a reason- 
able time, it shall be made the subject of 
investigation and action under Article I. 


Article V 


Section 1. There shall no strikes, stop- 
page of work or lockouts during the life of 
this Agreement as involving the personnel 
covered thereby. 


Article VI 


Section 1. When required to travel for 
the purpose of joining a vessel, men shall 
receive the necessary transportation and 
subsistence allowance in addition to their 
regular pay. 

Section 2. Workaways shall not be car- 
ried to the exclusion of members of the 
crew. 


Article VII 


Section 1. The Union on behalf of 
whose members this Agreement is signed 
are the Atlantic and Gulf District Unions 
of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, namely, the 

Eastern and Gulf Sailors’ Association, 

Inc. ; 

Marine Firemen, Oilers and Watertend- 

ers’ Union of the Atlantic and Gulf; 

Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union of 

the Atlantic and Gulf. 


Article VIII 


Term of Agreement 


This Agreement becomes effective on all 
ships opening articles on or after January 
Ist, 1935, and terminates one year there- 
after. 

In Witness Whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands and seals this 21st day of 
December, 1934. 


Union 


Atlantic and Gulf District Committee of 
International Seamen’s Union of Amer- 
ica: 

By: Percy J. Pryor, Chairman. 


Eastern & Gulf Sailors’ Association, Inc.: 


By: Percy J. Pryor, Secretary. 
Gus. H. Brown, 
M. J. Seymour. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers and Watertenders’ 
Union of the Atlantic and Gulf: 
By: O. Caruson, Secretary. 
Ernest MIssLAND. 
Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union of the 
Atlantic and Gulf: 


By: Davin E. Granck, President. 
C. H. ANGLE. 


International Seamen’s Union of America: 


By: V. A. OLANDER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Seagoing Personnel Committee 


of Atlantic and Gulf Shipowners: 
By: A. J. McCartny, 
W. A. Kiccrns, Jr., 
S. AITKEN, 
H. M. SINGLETON, 
Tuappeus H. Swank, 
R. R. ApaAMs, 
Cuares Kurz, 
Jno. E. Craic, Chairman. 


The following companies are also parties 
to the above Agreement, officially signify- 
ing their desire to participate shortly after 
the document was signed by the Commit- 
tee. 

Munson Steamship Lines, 

Export Steamship Line, 

Newtex Steamship Corporation, 

Tide Water Associated Transport Cor- 

poration, 

Mississippi Shipping Corporation. 
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Goshen Rubber Local Achieves 
Recognition 

Goshen, Indiana.—The first major 
victory ever achieved by organized 
labor in Goshen was consummated on 
December 5, when representatives of 
United Rubber Workers, Local 
19209, and President Milton M. 
Latta of the Western Rubber Com- 
pany afixed their signatures to a doc- 
ument designating Local 19209 as the 
oficial bargaining agency for its 500 
employees. 

The agreement carries many sub- 
stantial gains for labor, including a 
limited concession of seniority rights, 
and a schedule for periodical meet- 
ings of the local’s grievance commit- 
tee and the management of the com- 
pany. February 1, 1935, was agreed 
upon as the time when representa- 
tives of the union and the company 
will open negotiations looking to- 
ward a revision of the basic wage 
scale. 

Local 19209 has achieved recog- 
nition before the first anniversary of 
its organization, and despite the com- 
bined forces of opposition and apa- 
thy which at times seemed to rele- 
gate its battle to the category of lost 
causes. Much credit for the victory 
accrues to the indomitable Brother 
Tate, of Akron, Ohio, whose several 
appearances in Goshen stirred the 
fighting spirit of the struggling local, 
and whose conferences with the man- 
agement had the more tangible ef- 
fect of hastening the issue to a cli- 
max. . 

Goshen has always been character- 
ized as an “open town,” and all pre- 
vious attempts at organization have 
been virtually routed before their in- 
ception. The triumph of Local 
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19209 has astounded all Goshen, and 
the psychological moment for a gen- 
eral drive to organize all labor in 
the city is at hand. Brother Fern 
Bunger, Financial Secretary of Local 
19209, and Brother Adolph Zellin- 
ger, of Local 490, Elkhart, are to 
lead the vigorous campaign which 
seeks that accomplishment. 
Pau W. KAuFrMan, 
Publicity Agent, Local 19209, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Gasoline Station Union Letter 


National Council.—An important 
milestone was set on the road toward 
complete unionization of the retail 
branch of the Petroleum Industry 
when a national conference of Gaso- 
line Station Workers was called by 
President Green to meet on January 
23, 1935. 

At this conference, which convened 
at the Portage Hotel in Akron, Ohio, 
there were delegates representing 
Gasoline Station Workers’ Unions 
ranging across the entire continent 
from New York City to San Fran- 
cisco, California. As a result of the 
conference, the Gasoline Station 
Operators National Council was 
formed for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing the activities of all local unions 
of workers in the marketing branch 
of the Petroleum Industry. The 
Council, as constituted at the Akron 
convention, is headed by President H. 
A. Bradley of the Gasoline Station 
Attendants’ Union 18912 of Akron, 
Ohio, and Secretary Phil Hannah of 
Gasoline Station Operators Union 
No. 18378, of ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 

It is the purpose of the National 
Council to organize and assist in or- 
ganizing new unions of Gasoline 
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Station Workers: to coordinate the 
activities of the local unions through- 
out the country; to interchange in- 
formation essential for successful 
collective bargaining with the petro- 
leum companies; to take such united 
action as may be deemed advis- 
able for mutual aid, and protection 
of Gasoline Station Workers; to 
maintain the autonomy of the unions 
in this field under the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor; and 
to engage in other activities designed 
to advance the interests of the Gaso- 
line Station Workers. 

The conference recognized the fact 
that Filling Station Workers are in 
greater need of a strong and unified 
organization at the present time than 
many other groups due to the organ- 
ized effort on the part of the employ- 
ers in the industry to evade respon- 
sibility for minimum wages, maximum 
hours, workers compensation and 
many other conditions of employment 
to which the Gasoline Station Opera- 
tors are entitled. It was the deter- 
mination of the conference to put an 
end to wholesale violations of the 
Petroleum Code by effective policing 
of the labor provisions through the 
National Organization of the Gaso- 
line Station Unions. 

The conference recognized, how- 
ever, that Gasoline Station Workers 
must not place too great a reliance on 
government protection and that they 
should strive to achieve greater and 
more effective protection of their in- 
terests through direct collective bar- 
gaining relationships with the em- 
ployers themselves. There are now 
Gasoline Station Unions in practically 
every state in the nation. It is the 
purpose of the National Council to 
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double the number of these unions 
within the next three months and to 
achieve a proportionate increase in 
the membership. The present plan 
contemplates an intensive organiza- 
tion campaign during the present year 
which is expected to result in the 
enrollment of at least 100,000 gaso- 
line station operators throughout the 
country into the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Lease and Agency Decision.— 
Petroleum Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes announced on February 19, 
1935, his approval of an interpreta- 
tion by the Petroleum Administrative 
Board and the Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board holding that the opera- 
tor of a filling station and his em- 
ployees are the employees of the sup- 
plying company, if the supplying com- 
pany controls the operations of the 
station. 

The definition was recommended 
by the two Boards. The Labor Policy 
Board had made an exhaustive study 
of the question, held several hearings 
and received numerous briefs before 
arriving at a recommendation. The 
decision is based on the legal defini- 
tion of an employee as applied to simi- 
lar situations laid down by the courts 
over many years, as one whose work 
is under the direction and control of 
another. 

This action of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator was taken in response to 
a request submitted to him by Presi- 
dent Green on September 12, 1934, 
requesting unqualified enforcement of 
Sections 3 and 8 of Article II of the 
Petroleum Code. In response to 
President Green’s request, Mr. Ickes 
ordered a public hearing to be held 
by the Petroleum Labor Policy Board 
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at which the American Federation of 
Labor presented voluminous testi- 
mony showing that these provisions 
of the Code were not enforced in the 
case of stations operating under a 
lease arrangement. The first hearing 
of the Petroleum Labor Policy Board 
was held on November 7, 1934. On 
January 24, 1935, a joint hearing was 
held by the Petroleum Administrative 
Board and the Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board on the legal implications 
of a definition of an employee in this 
class of stations. The Gasoline Station 
Unions were represented at this 
hearing by counsel, who presented 
arguments on behalf of the unions. 
Administrator Ickes’ decision of Feb- 
ruary 19th gave full recognition to the 
arguments presented by the American 
Federation of Labor. The decision 


provided that where an operator has 
a substantial investment in the opera- 


tion of a filling station, whether or 
not he is an employee will be deter- 
mined in the individual case in accord- 
ance with the fundamental definition. 

Administrator Ickes disapproved a 
recommendation from the Planning 
and Coordination Committee defin- 
ing an employee which, in effect, 
would have exempted from the status 
of employee the operators of all fill- 
ing stations operated under the lease 
and agency, lease and license and lease 
and sales contract agreements, irre- 
spective of the extent of control over 
station operations by the supplying 
companies. 

The text of the decision approved 
by Administrator Ickes follows: 


Orver Unper THE Cope oF Fair Com- 
PETITION FOR THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Whereas, under date of July 13, 1934 
the Planning and Coordination Committee 
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recommended certain modifications of the 
interpretations of Section 3, Article II of 
the Petroleum Code, promulgated by me 
on September 23, 1933; and 

Whereas, pursuant to my Order of Octo- 
ber 23, 1934, the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board conducted a hearing to consider the 
recommendations of the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee, at which representa- 
tives of industry and labor appeared ; and 

W hereas, it was established on the basis 
of the facts presented at the hearing, and 
subsequent study of the problem by the 
Board, that the most serious questions pre- 
sented by the existing series of interpreta- 
tions arose by virtue of the defective form 
of Paragraph 6 of such interpretations, and 
the subsections thereunder, which attempted 
to define the term “employee” as used in 
Article II, Section 3 of the Code and 
which, because of its defective form re- 
sulted in much confusion and widespread 
evasion of its intent; and 

Whereas, it was further established that 
the proposal of the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Committee, while sound in its enuncia- 
tion of the general principle of direction 
and control as the test of the employment 
relation, was in its specific application in- 
consistent with such general principle, and 
would lead to consequences contrary to the 
purpose and intent of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act; and 

Whereas, there appears to be no neces- 
sity at this time to make any changes in the 
present series of interpretations of Article 
II, Section 3 of the Petroleum Code, that 
do not have for their purpose the clarifica- 
tion of the term “employee” as used in such 
article and section ; and 

Whereas, it is imperative that the exist- 
ing confusion be terminated by the adoption 
of a working definition of the term “em- 
ployee,” which will establish the existence 
of the relation of employer and employee, 
and which will, at the same time, safeguard 
the rights of true independents; and 

Whereas, a definition of “employee” as 
used in Article II, Section 3 of the Code, 
together with specific applications of such 
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general definitions, has been recommended 
to me by the Petroleum Labor Policy Board 
in lieu of the proposals of the Planning and 
Coordination Committee, and the proposal 
of the Petroleum Labor Policy Board is in 
accord with the legal and economic neces- 
sities of the situation; 

Now, therefore, pursuant to the author- 
ity vested in me by the President’s Order of 
August 28, 1933, authorized by Section 2, 
Subsection (c) of the Act of June 16, 1933 
known as the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and pursuant to the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Petroleum Industry, the 
proposal of the Planning and Coordination 
Committee of July 13, 1934 is hereby dis- 
approved, and in lieu of Paragraph 6 of the 
Interpretation of Section 3, Article II, of 
the Petroleum Code, promulgated by me on 
September 23, 1933, and the subsections 
thereunder, which paragraph and subsec- 
tions are hereby cancelled, the following in- 
terpretation is hereby approved: 

“The term ‘employee’ includes all persons 
working at a filling or service station or at 
any garage or other institution selling petro- 
leum products to the public who work sub- 
ject to the direction and control of another 
regardless of the nature of their duties, 
their mode of compensation or the legal 
form of their contract if by its terms or 
under its operation such direction and con- 
trol exists. 

“Specifically, and without limitation of 
the general definition, the operator of a 
service or filling station and his helpers are 
the employees of the supplying oil company 
when such company owns or holds such sta- 
tion under lease and such company leases or 
subleases such station to the operator on a 
lease and sales contract or any arrangement 
which insures the exclusive sale of the gas- 
oline of such company at the station and 
which also insures the operation of the sta- 
tion in such manner as the company may di- 
rect, irrespective of whether these results 
are accomplished directly by the terms of the 
contract or by virtue of powers of cancella- 
tion or forfeiture or otherwise, provided, 


however, that when a filling or service sta- 
tion is operated by the party from whom the 
supplier leases the station under a lease and 
agency or lease and license agreement, the 
party operating such station and his helpers 
shall not be considered employees of the 
supplier. 

“When an operator has a substantial sum 
invested in the operation of a service or fill- 
ing station, whether such operator and his 
helpers are employees of the supplying oil 
company, shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of the general defini- 
tion.” 


It is the intention of this Order that the 
interpretations of Article II, Section 3, 
when so modified shall read as follows: 


“Employees of filling and service stations 
changed from salary to commission form of 
operation or vice versa since July 20, 1933, 
must receive in commission and/or salary 
such an amount that his income will not be 
less than his weekly salary July 20, 1933. 

“Part time employment shall be permit- 
ted under this section. 

“A part time employee is one employed 
on a definite part time basis or one engaged 
in emergency or fill-in work. 

“There shall be no alternation of regular 
and part time employment whether pro- 
vided by contract or otherwise so as to in 
any way defeat the purpose of this Code 
under the National Recovery Act. 

“The minimum wage for a part time 
worker in an employment described in this 
section is the pro rata share of the minimum 
wage per week. ‘This is arrived at by 
dividing the weekly minimum rate appli- 
cable by 48, the maximum hours. Example: 
If the minimum wage per week in your city 
is $15, this divided by 48 equals 3134¢ per 
hour. If employee works 24 hours during 
the week his wage would be 24 x 314¢ 
equal $7.50. 

“The term ‘employee’ includes all per- 
sons working at a filling or service station 
or at any garage or other institution selling 
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petroleum products to the public who work 
subject to the direction and control of an- 
other regardless of the nature of their 
duties, their mode of compensation or the 
legal form of their contract if by its terms 
or under its operation such direction and 
control exists. 

“Specifically, and without limitation of 
the general definition, the operator of a serv- 
ice or filling station and his helpers are the 
employees of the supplying oil company 
when such company owns or holds such 
station under lease and such company leases 
or subleases such station to the operator on 
a lease and sales contract or any arrange- 
ment which insures the exclusive sale of the 
gasoline of such company at the station and 
which also insures the operation of the sta- 
tion in such manner as the company may 
direct, irrespective of whether these results 
are accomplished directly by the terms of 
the contract or by virtue of powers of can- 
cellation or forfeiture or otherwise, pro- 
vided, however, that when a filling or serv- 
ice station is operated by the party from 
whom the supplier leases the station under 
a lease and agency or lease and license agree- 
ment the party operating such station and 
his helpers shall not be considered employees 
of the supplier. 

“When an operator has a substantial sum 
invested in the operation of a service or fill- 
ing station, whether such operator and his 
helpers are employees of the supplying oil 
company, shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of the general definition. 

“If an individual owner who operates a 
service station without help adds an em- 
ployee, said employee shall be subject to the 
provisions of this section governing mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours of work. 

“It is a violation of the Code to change 
the status of present employees by any de- 
vice, whether by purported joint ownership, 
or by the setting-up of executive depart- 
ments or otherwise ; likewise, additional em- 
ployees may not be employed to fill newly 
created positions of this character.” 
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Approved and promulgated this 16th day 
of February, 1935. 

(Sgd.) Harotp L. Ickes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Petroleum 
Industry and Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Aluminum Workers Hold a 
National Conference 


Following the call issued by Presi- 
dent Green last January, a national 
conference of Aluminum Workers’ 
Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor was held at the 
Keystone Hotel in Pittsburgh, on 
February 2nd and 3rd, 1935. The 
majority of the Unions in the Alumi- 
num Industry were directly repre- 
sented at this conference by dele- 
gates. Unions in the following 
communities were so represented: 
Logan’s Ferry, Pennsylvania; New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania; Alcoa, 
Tennessee; Massena, New York; 
East St. Louis, Illinois; Badin, North 
Carolina; Lemont, [IIlinois; La 
Grange, Illinois; Fairmont, West 
Virginia; Dunbar, West Virginia; 
Massillon, Ohio; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin; Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin; West Bend, Wisconsin; and 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

The convention was opened by 
General Organizer David Williams, 
who outlined the past experiences and 
the future needs of the aluminum 
workers’ organization. The first or- 
der of business of the conference was 
the reorganization of the Aluminum 
Workers’ Council in such a way as to 
provide a firm foundation for effec- 
tive and united action of the indi- 
vidual unions throughout the indus- 
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try. It was the intent of the confer- 
ence to reorganize the Council in a 
way that would make possible com- 
plete and solid unionization of all 
plants in the aluminum industry in 
the United States and Canada. The 
reorganization of the Council was 
considered to be the necessary step 
toward the formation of a national 
union of Aluminum Workers to be 
chartered in accordance with the reso- 
lution of the San Francisco conven- 
tion, which authorized the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to issue charters to Na- 
tional Unions in mass production in- 
dustries. 

After a thorough consideration of 
the details of reorganization, the con- 
ference voted its full support to the 
reconstitution of the Council along 
the new lines. The new Council, 
known as the National Council of 
Aluminum Workers, is headed by 
David Williams, who was designated 
chairman in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Council’s affairs. The 
following officers were elected by the 
delegates to serve for the present 
year: Vice-President, Oliver Moyes, 
Logan’s Ferry, Pa.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Anthony Giordano, New Ken- 
sington, Pa.; General Executive 
Board Members, Fred Wetmore, Al- 
coa, Tennessee; John Haverman, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Frank Meyers, 
Massena, New York; A. Bigler, 
Massillon, Ohio; Carl Barb, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; E. M. Koch, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; and Emanuel Michel, 
Lemont, Illinois. 

Plans for carrying on an intensive 
organization campaign in the Alumi- 
num Industry were discussed by the 
delegates and a detailed program of 


organization activities was formu- 
lated. It was agreed that the ad. 
ministration of the affairs of the 
Council will be centered in the Pitts. 
burgh District Office of the Federa- 
tion. 

Much discussion was devoted to 
the labor provisions in the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Aluminum 
Industry due for renewal on Feb. 
ruary 20, 1935. A resolution was 
passed expressing the views of the 
conference on the need for codifica- 
tion of the labor provisions of the 
Code. This resolution called for a 
fair and reasonable increase in the 
minimum wages and an adequate 
limitation on the maximum hours, to 
provide for increased purchasing 
power and greater employment of the 
Aluminum Workers. The resolution 
emphatically called for labor repre- 
sentation on the Code Authority un- 
der the Aluminum Code. 

Plans were also laid for carrying 
on further collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations with the various compa- 
nies in the Industry to improve the 
wages of Aluminum Workers and 
otherwise advance their interests. 

Consideration was given to the 
agreement negotiated by the Alumi- 
num Workers’ Council with the 
Aluminum Company of America in 
September, 1934, and modification of 
this agreement which is due for re- 
newal on March 6, 1935, was dis- 
cussed. A committee consisting of 
delegates from New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania; Logan’s Ferry, Penn- 
sylvania; Alcoa, Tennessee; Mas 
sena, New York; and East St. Louis, 
Illinois, decided to continue sessions 
in Pittsburgh after the adjournment 
of the conference to give full con- 
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sideration to the proposed changes 
in the agreement with the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The American Federation of 
Labor was represented at the con- 
ference by Chairman David Wil- 
liams; General Organizer William 
~ Schoenberg, of Chicago; Boris Shish- 
kin, of Washington, D. C.; Presi- 
‘dent Coleman Claherty of the United 
Rubber Workers’ Council of Akron, 
Ohio; A. R. Buller of La Grange, 
Illinois; and Harry G. Flaugh of 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. John V. Pes- 
samato of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Floyd A. 
Swartz of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers attended the 
conference as fraternal delegates. 


Progress of Brick and Clay 
Workers 


A report from Mr. William Tracy, 
Secretary - Treasurer, United Brick 
and Clay Workers of America, shows 
that great progress has been made in 
the organization despite discouraging 
conditions and innumerable obstacles. 

In 1916 the organization waged a 
strike against nine plants in Brazil, In- 
diana. Fourteen hundred men took 
part in this struggle. Officials of the 
union were jailed and served from six 
to nine months in the Federal Jail at 
Indianapolis. Nevertheless, the fight 
was carried on for three years. Three 
of these plants never operated again, 
two signed a union agreement, and the 
other four, belonging to the Hydrau- 
lic Company, The National Fire- 
proofing Company and the American 
Vitrified, remained non-union. These 
latter plants were organized recently. 

The union has successfully organ- 
ized the sewer pipe plants in Ohio and 
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Pennsylvania, and has secured union 
shop agreements and in all cases in- 
creases from 7 to 22 cents per hour 
above the code. The minimum de- 
mand of the union was 50 cents per 
hour, but an agreement was reached 
whereby laborers would be paid 45 
cents. This gave them an increase of 
from 27% cents per hour to 45 cents 
and some of the skilled men received 
an increase of 22 cents an hour. 

Among these plants was the Amer- 
ican Vitrified, which owns five large 
plants in and around Uhrichsville, 
Ohio, and was the first to sign an 
agreement. 

After five months strike, the Rob- 
inson Clay Product Company, one of 
the largest sewer pipe corporations in 
the world, with plants in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, signed a 100 per cent union 
shop agreement. This means that 94 
per cent of the biggest sewer pipe field 
in America is organized. 

All agreements were made to cover 
operating and non-operating plants. 

Besides unions in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, the organization has added 
four locals in West Virginia, seven lo- 
cals in Kentucky, where two have 
union shop agreements; five locals in 
Alabama, and three in Georgia. 

Negotiations have been started with 
the American Vitrified Product Com- 
pany of Brazil, Indiana, for an agree- - 
ment. Mr. Tracy himself went to 
Brazil twice and met the General 
Manager of the Company. The lat- 
ter increased wages from 37% cents 
to 40 cents per hour and the skilled 
men in proportion. He has advised 
that the plant would be considered as 
a union establishment. 

The organization granted 102 
charters in the last year and secured 
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about 60 agreements, 50 per cent of 
them with the check-off and all the rest 
with the closed shop clause. It has 
about 50,000 men under contract. 
The largest number of members they 
ever had was prior to the war, when 
the membership was slightly over 
8,000. 


Lumber Unions Establish Stand- 
ards by Agreement 


In lumber history, 1934 will stand 
out as the lumber workers’ first year 
of real progress in raising working 
conditions and living standards. Be- 
tween May and November, lumber 
unions signed agreements with 26 
lumber companies, establishing stand- 
ards for wages, hours of work, pro- 
tection against unjust discharge, and 
work rules to assure justice and fair- 
ness at work. These agreements were 
negotiated by 12 lumber unions; sev- 
eral others have signed agreements 
with their employers which have not 
yet been sent to Federation head- 
quarters. 

The agreements already on hand 
are from the principal lumber produc- 
ing regions: West Coast (Washing- 
ton), South (Alabama and West 
Virginia); Midwest (Wyoming), 
Northwest (Minnesota), Canada 
(Ontario). Two woodworking unions 
in Ohio and Kentucky have also sent 
in signed agreements. 

Out of these agreements standards 
for working conditions in the lumber 
industry are developing. Each union, 
by lifting standards in its own mill or 
camp, contributes to the progress of 
all lumber workers. And, since every 
lumber company competes in the mar- 
ket with other companies, progress 
must be made in the long run by lift- 


ing standards in the industry as a 
whole. Each union, therefore, which 
is able to raise its conditions up to the 
best in the industry brings the day 
nearer when that best can be better 
still. 

Unions, therefore, have their eyes 
on standards established by the 1934 
agreements, knowing that every im- 
provement is a milepost along the 
way. In only one case as yet are 
standards general for any large terri- 
tory. Inthe State of Wyoming, Local 
No. 18770 has signed agreements 
with 15 companies —every lumber 
company in the state—thus establish- 
ing state-wide standards. The other 
agreements cover a single mill or 
camp. Standards which have proved 
good in one mill or camp, however, 
may be adopted in another. Unions 
already thinking about their next 
agreement may pick the best from 
1934 experience. Thus the best 
standards may in time be made gen- 
eral throughout the industry. The 
following standards have already been 
established by one or more unions: 

Wages. Wage standards have 
been set for semiskilled, skilled and 
superskilled (toolmakers) workers. 
A number of agreements gave wage 
increases varying from 3% and 10 
cents an hour to a gain of 25 per 
cent in some cases. Many provide 
a minimum scale above that fixed by 
the code; a minimum of 50 cents an 
hour being established in some cases. 

Hours. The 8-hour day and 40- 
hour week is established, or “code 
hours.” 

Overtime and extra time. Time 
and one-half or time and one-third 
for overtime is usually provided. 
Some agreements specify holidays 
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(Fourth of July, Labor Day, Christ- 
mas); one states the minimum shut- 
down for each holiday, varying from 
24 hours on Labor Day to 40 hours 
on Christmas. 

The practice of requiring a man to 
work overtime on Sunday, then lay 
off during regular hours to make his 
time equal the code allowance, is pro- 
hibited by one agreement. Overtime 
must be paid as overtime. 

Call time for emergency work is 
specially provided for in one case: 
Two hours’ call time shall be paid in 
addition to payment for time and 
overtime. 

Seniority. A record of satisfactory 
service gives the worker equity in his 
job. In general, in case of reduction 
in force, agreements provide that the 
last men hired shall be laid off first; 
in rehiring, some provide that men 
shall be rehired in order of layoff, 
the last laid off to be the first rehired. 
One union provides that only those 
employed less than 60 days shall be 
laid off; if further reduction is nec- 
essary, work time shall be divided 
among the work force. In case of 
a vacancy, the oldest employee has 
preference for promotion if, after 
trial, he shows sufficient ability, ac- 
cording to another agreement. 

Adjustment of complaints. In cases 
of unjust discharge, grievances, prob- 
lems arising under the agreement 
and differences between workers and 
management, provision is made for 
fair hearing and adjustment. Pro- 
cedure differs in different unions: 


1. Local 18770. Workmen’s com- 
mittees are elected or appointed in 
every camp to take up problems with 
management. The workmen’s com- 
mittee meets with a committee or 
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representative of management; the 
decision arrived at is binding. If a 
decision can not be reached, the mat- 
ter may be referred to a committee 
of arbitration consisting of three 
members, one appointed by the em- 
ployer, one by the union and one 
chosen by these two or, if they can 
not agree, by the district judge. 

2. Local 19158. The union ap- 
points a standing committee of three 
from its membership; the plant man- 
ager appoints a committee of three 
to represent the company. These 
two standing committees in confer- 
ence take up complaints. If they can 
not reach a decision, the question 
may be referred to higher authori- 
ties successively, as follows: first to 
the union and the plant manager; 
thence to the union president and an 
official of the company; thence to 
the Fir Region Labor Complaints 
Committee of the Lumber Code 
Authority. 

3. Local 18242. Grievances are 
taken first to the superintendent, with 
appeal from his decision to a confer- 
ence between the resident manager, 
the union president or representative, 
and two members of the union. Ref- 
erence is then to an arbitration com- 
mittee of three, one chosen by the 
company, one by the union and a 
third by these two or, if they fail 
to agree, by the president of the state 
federation of labor. 

Other agreements provide that dis- 
putes shall be referred direct to the 
United States Department of Labor 
or to the American Federation of 
Labor and thence to the United 
States Department of Labor. 

If discharge is found by this 
method to be unjust, the worker 
shall be reinstated. 
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No strike or lockout. Many agree- 
ments provide that there shall be no 
strike or lockout during the life of 
the agreement, any questions arising 
to be adjusted by the above methods 
without stopping work. 

Check-of. Several agreements 
provide that union dues shall be de- 
ducted by the company and paid to 
the union. 

Hiring through the union. In 
Local 18770, all labor is furnished 
through the union office. When union 
labor can not be furnished, persons 
not members may be hired but are 
not to be retained in employment 
unless they join the union within 30 
days. In Local 18242, preference is 
given to union members in hiring; 
new employees not members are to 
join within 30 days. Local 19831 
provides that the union may recom- 
mend men for hiring. 


Wages and prices. 


Two agree- 
ments recognize a relationship be- 
tween wages and prices. Local 18770 
provides that tie cutters shall receive 
30 per cent of all increases in selling 


price of ties. Local 18242: If lum- 
ber prices increase, negotiations for 
wage scale may be reopened. One 
agreement provides that company 
shall open its books to union to show 
prices of poles for purpose of wage 
fixing. 

Camp living conditions. One 
agreement provides 50 per cent re- 
duction in rent; several specify there 
shall be no increase in rent or board. 
First-aid kits in every camp are pro- 
vided in Wyoming and agreements 
here also specify that cookhouses 
shall be provided for every eight 
men, bunkhouses for every four, ade- 
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quate bathhouses, and that first-class 
groceries and meat shall be supplied, 
union-made where possible. 

Union responsibility. The union 
assumes responsibility in some agree- 
ments for efficient work, safety, 
goodwill and cooperation with the 
company, care of tools and keeping 
equipment in good order. 

Transfers. Rules are set covering 
wage rates in case of transfer from 
one job to another, such as an em- 
ployee transferred to a lower-paid 
job for six hours or less shall receive 
his usual rate. 


Contracting. Contracting out of 
work is prohibited in several agree- 
ments. 

Bedaux system. One union pro- 
vides for a joint consideration of the 
Bedaux system by union and manage- 
ment before it is further extended. 

Union recognition. Although the 
signing of an agreement is in itself 
recognition, some agreements state 
specifically that the company recog- 
nizes the union as the agency of col- 
lective bargaining for its members. 
Others, in order to assure observ- 
ance of Section 7a of the Recovery 
Act, restate it in the agreement. 

Illness. Assurance that a job will 
not be forfeited because of illness is 
given in one agreement. 

No discrimination against strikers. 
In cases where an agreement was the 
outcome of a strike, the strike is 
called off and provision is made that 
strikers shall be taken back to work 
without discrimination. 

Period covered by agreements. One 
year or two years, with provision for 
reconsideration on 30 days’ notice, 
or one week’s notice. 
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Agreements Covered 


Alabama: Local No. 18713 with 
Belcher Lumber Company, at Green 
Pond. 

Kentucky: Local No. 19831 with 
W. R. Vansant Lumber Company, at 
Vest. 

Minnesota: Local No. 18242 with 
International Lumber Company, at 
International Falls. 

Ohio: Local No. 18787 with Piqua 
Handle & Manufacturing Co., at 
Piqua. 

Washington: Local No. 19158 
with Olympic Forest Products Co., 
at Port Angeles. 

West Virginia: Local No. 18755 
with Meadow River Lumber Co., at 
Rainelle; Local No. 18994 with Wil- 
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derness Lumber Co., at Nallen; Lo- 
cal No. 19128 with West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., at Cass; Local 
No. 19290 with Babcock Coal & 
Coke Co., at Hamlet; Local No. 
19751 with New River Lumber Co. 
at Longbottom. 1 

Wyoming: Local No. 18770 with 
Standard Timber Co., Fox Park Tie 
and Timber Co., Otto Lumber Co., 
Midland Fuel and Timber Co., Osea 
Nelson Tie and Timber Co., Lars 
Johnson, Ole Fegler, Standard Tim- 
ber Co. of Evanston, Wyoming Tim- 
ber Co. of Hanna, and six other 
companies, names not yet received. 

Canada: Local No. 19614 with 
Shevlin Clarke Co., Ltd., at Fort 


Frances, Ontario. 


: APPROVED CODES 


Code 
No. 
S44 
549 


Effective 
Date 

2/4/35 

2/18/35 


Div. Approved 
No. Date 
1/24/35 
2/9/35 


Registry 
No. 

1405-11 

1615-31 


547 
347-U1 
543 
545 
546 
548 


2/11/35 
2/16/35 
1/21/35 
2/4/35 
2/5/35 
2/11/35 


1/26/35 
2/11/35 
2/4/35 


122-07 
1414-12 
1724-27 
613-04 
121-05 
104-07 


2/2/35 
2/5/35 
1/18/35 
1/25/35 
1/26/35 
2/2/35 


4-C 
105-J 
60-C 


1308-17 
1404-45 
247-09 


1/15/35 
2/1/35 
1/25/35 


Industry 

Auto Rebuilding and Refinishing Trade 

Cigarette, Snuff, Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco Mfg. 

Feed Trade 

Mine Car Mfg. Sup. No. 47 

Motor Vehicle Maintenance Trade 

Natural Organic Products 

Pacific Coast Dried Fruit 

Package and Pasteurized—Blended and 
Process Cheese 

Wiring Device, Sup. No. 3 

Radiator Mfg. Sup. No. 2 

Retail Custom Millinery Trade, Sup. No. 3 


(The codes for the Motor Vehicle Maintenance Trade (543); Auto Rebuilding and Refinishing 
Trade (544), and Cigarette, Snuff, Chewing and Smoking Tobacco Manufacture, were approved 


and signed by the President.) 





EMPLOYMENT GAINED IN JANUARY 


MPLOYMENT records for 
1935 to date appear more 
hopeful than any since the end 

of the President’s Reemployment pro- 
gram in October, 1933. Federation 
estimates for January, 1935, show 
that employment increased enough 


this year, as compared with last year, 
to create jobs for 632,000. That is, 
the rise in business activity has been 
enough thus far to provide for the in- 
crease in gainful workers (445,000 
in the year 1934) and in addition to 
put back to work 186,000 of the un- 


Record for Seven Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


18 
15 
22 
27 
31 
34 
26 
24* 
39 
33 
43 
52 
63 
71 
55 
61* 


16 
8 
18 
29 
37 
50 
34 
25* 


5 
5 


5 
10 


18 
22 
19 
15* 


18 
14 
21 
26 
30 
34 
25 


18 
15 
20 
27 
31 
35 
28 
26 


36 
30 
38 
51 
62 
70 
58 
60 


18 
8 
15 
28 
34 
47 
35 
2st 


4 
4 
5 
Io 
17 
20 
19 
17 


b fe) 
12 
12 
19 
21 
22 
19 
20 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


Tt Revised. 


Total 
Building Trades 


38 
34 
41 
$2 
63 
72 
55 


16 


7 
18 


Total 
Metal Trades 


37 
49 


Total 
Printing Trades 


10 
II 
13 
17 
19 
21 
17 
ya 


Total 
All Other Trades 


* Preliminary. 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 
24 


32 
29 
40 
50 
65 
71 
58 


10 
12 
22 
27 
32 
28 
25 


10 
10 
21 
26 
32 
29 


° 


II 

9 
20 
25 
32 
31 
25 


12 

9 
22 
26 
34 
31 
28 


13 
16 
23 
30 
34 
29 
27 


13 
12 
21 
26 
32 
31 
26 


9 
II 
21 
26 
31 
27 
24 


9 


9 
22 
26 


33 
31 
28 


13 
II 
20 
25 
31 
33 
24 


18 
22 
38 
53 
65 
62 


22 
19 
37 
48 
62 
66 


23 
32 
45 


19 27 


18 
39 
1 
64 
66 


35 
26 
37 
48 
61 
68 


57 


40 


12 

5 
19 
28 
39 
46 
25 





EMPLOYMENT GAINED IN JANUARY 


employed. The following figures in- 
dicate the gain: 


Jan., 1934 Jan.,1935 Change 
Total seeking 

work 50,019,000 
Total at work 38,057,000 


Unemployed .. 11,962,000 


50,464,000 +-445,000 
38,689,000 -++-632,000 
11,776,000 —186,000 

This improvement is due to the rise 
in business activity which began last 
September and gained force so that in 
January, 1935, industrial production 
reached the highest point since Au- 
gust, 1933 (according to the Federal 
Reserve Board adjusted index). 
Production in January this year was 
15 per cent above January last year. 

This reemployment in industry, 
small though it is in comparison with 
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the large number still without work, 
indicates at least a beginning of recov- 
ery in employment. Its chief signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it is the re- 
sult of increasing production in indus- 
try which, although it has been helped 
by Government expenditures, is chiefly 
due to reviving economic forces. 
Business men are more confident and 
ready to invest in equipment and re- 
pairs, as is shown by increased em- 
ployment in the heavy industries; con- 
sumers are more able to buy goods, as 
is shown by the increased demand for 
automobiles and the increased sales of 
retail stores. Nevertheless, these 
gains should not be overestimated. 
The present rise in business has 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 

decrease 


(—) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
February __ since 
1935 January" 
8 —16 
28 +19 
15 —25 
24 — 3 
28 — 3 
25 —s 
21 +4 
24 -7 
17 = 
22 +10 
22 — 3 
18 —2 
17 +a 
Minneapolis 22 — 3 
2 eee 5 30 —14 
Sere ' 19 — 6 
Paterson 30 + 5 
Philadelphia 20 —18 
Pittsburgh 24 ald 
San Antonio 13 
San Francisco 18 


— 4 
+6 
19 =F 


—18 
+ 5 


Seattle 15 
Washington 7 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease Part 
(-—) time 
since all 
January! trades 
—13 19 
+27 22 
“> 19 
— 3 22 
— 6 28 
—14 19 
+11 33 
14 ts 25 
9 24 
17 3 17 
16 21 
16 31 
13 28 
13 16 
22 26 
12 15 
29 16 
17 14 
12 23 
3 17 
13 19 
13 24 
Io 34 
3 11 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


c<) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
February since February 
1935 January’ 1935 
48 — 6 6 
24 —20 28 
49 —15 9 
45 woth 17 
70 +2 20 
62 —a 17 
65 +a II 

69 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


+ 
rp 


vn 


OwWW HW DAW HHWAnNKnoN 


+i t+ i t+++t+i4+t+4s 


me 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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already reached higher levels than Per Cent of Union 
any last year and it is possible that difeeees Pee 
most of this spring’s gain in employ- (Weighted) Time 
ment has already been realized. It is 18.1 
too soon to tell whether the January i 17.6 
gains will continue. i. 

Trade union reports show that em- 18. 
ployment gains continued to February a 
15. The weighted figures show: 19.9 - 
per cent of the membership out of 20. 
work in the first part of February, ” 
compared to 21.0 per cent in Jan- = 
uary, and 22.6 per cent in January 23. 
last year. ; 22. 

The largest gains have been in man- mg 
ufacturing, where nearly 450,000 23. 
more were at work in January, 1935, 25. 
than in January last year. In min- m4 
ing, trade, building and Government 
employment, gains varied from 
25,000 to 68,000. 

Although these gains in employ- 
ment are encouraging as a sign of 
reviving business, it is clear that with 
11,776,000 still out of work the 
President’s $4,880,000,000 work pro- 
gram is essential. Because the moral 
as well as the physica! need of these 
millions is urgent, it is essential that 
the jobs provided be paid at the pre- 
vailing rate of wages; that the unem- 
ployed shall not be forced through the 
humiliation of accepting relief jobs at 
low wages. Because millions of our 
citizens and billions of dollars are 
concerned, America cannot afford to 
have this work program used to lower he 
the wage conditions of other millions 20.3 
whose jobs in industry bring them but 20.1 


ee . 21.1 
a bare minimum of existence at best. a 


WO Cm DO ON OH & OHA PON 





Per Cent of Union 
Members 21. of 
Unemployed Part 19.9 
(Weighted) Time 
19.1f 19t 
19.8 18 1For 1930 figures see August FEDERATIONIST 
19.0 19 page 853. 





ECONOMICS OF THE RECOVERY PRo- 
GRAM, by Brown, Chamberlin, Har- 
ris, Leontief, Mason, Schumpeter, 
and Taylor of Harvard University. 
Published by Whittlesey House, 
1934. 188 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Reviewed by Willis Wissler, Ohio 
State University. 


Here in this series of informal 
essays—one might almost say con- 
versations—is attempted something 
of a return to the polished undress 


of eighteenth century pamphleteer- 
ing. The great Addison and the 
“Grand Cham”—weighty old Doc 
Samuel Johnson himself, could have 
felt at home in this learned and well 
bred company of scholars. And that 


This helps us little when we sadly 
need all the help we can get. Lib- 
erals,— especially the intellectual 
brand,—are entirely too reasonable 
and well-behaved to be of any use 
when revolutions are called for. Lib- 
erals refusing to dirty their hands 
with the hurly-burly of effective lead- 
ership, the revolution always is driven 
to evolve its own leadership out of 
inferior stuff. This is most unfortu- 
nate. Surely, Harvard should not 
shrink from a little boisterousness— 
even silliness—in an effort to break 
through the deadly circle of their 
logic; surely not after what reaction- 
ary Columbia let itself in for with 
the Technocrats. 

In this series there has been too 


is perhaps the central weakness of much of Royce and Donham and not 


the whole enterprise. The popular enough of James and Santayana. 
suspicion that Harvard is in constant The series leads off impressively 
danger from over-training of its best with Schumpeter and then seems to 
minds seems to receive ample sup- drift page by page into anti-climax. 
port from the performance of these This may be the effect of academic 
polished best minds. seniority asserting itself. More 
While these critiques could and in probably an effect of a sequence set 
measure do perform a much needed up logically enough to pass from 
service by politely but firmly calling thesis to anti-thesis; from basic eco- 
spades spades, they define themselves nomic thesis to its ultimate realiza- 
into a sort of intellectual sterility. tion through the effective agencies of 
Having soundly trounced the vulga- society, culminating in the political 
rians for their intemperate and im- state. In this sharp and convenient 
practical radicalisms, they wind device of practice from theory the 
themselves up into a stalemate of performers in this series have been 
neo-laissez faire-—a “let alone” pol- betrayed by the very empiricism to 
icy, twentieth century model. which they had fled as a convenient 
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impregnable refuge. It is well 
enough to say that the parade of 
panaceas riddled by their bird shot 
proceeds upon unnatural or imprac- 
tical assumptions. What is more to 
the point is: could these alleged pan- 
aceas hope to succeed even were their 
assumptions sound? Is there not,— 
despite the repeated insistence of 
these classical economists to the con- 
trary,—some one basic circumstance 
upon which the threatened obsoles- 
cence of the business regime does 
hinge? 

Schumpeter in his attack on the 
problem of crises comes nearest to 
making some such basic analysis. He 
sees in crises major readjustments in 
the technology by the products of 
which society progressively improves 
its condition. These adjustments,— 
“technologic bulges” I prefer to call 
them,—usher in, according to 
Schumpeter, a new stage of better 
living. But in the transition the ob- 
solescence of capital commitments in 
the older out-moded devices for pro- 
duction entail losses and hardships 
which fall heavily on enterprisers 
and through them upon their de- 
pendent employees. Schumpeter sees 
crises an evolutionary process. Their 
recurrence has a degree of necessity 
that makes them inevitable; yet in 
each case do the secondary sets of 
forces—social, economic, political, 
natural, and even psychological—so 
shape and distort the recurrent nor- 
mal pattern that prediction for pur- 
poses of precise planning and con- 
trol must be out of the question. 
Thus is our good professor torn be- 
tween the possibility of isolating the 
basic reason for recurrence and the 
futility of foreseeing the impact of 
his secondary or modifier influences. 


Having by inspection found that in 
all but two of the crises in his sample 
bad financial and monetary policy 
seemed to be strikingly coincident, 
he rather hesitatingly suggests we 
might at least fix up our system of 
private laissez faire in that particu- 
lar and for the rest let nature take 
its course, as he feels it has done with 
the happiest results in the past. 

Chamberlin in dealing with “Pur- 
chasing Power’’ is content to rest his 
whole performance upon the distinc- 
tion between the metaphysical impli- 
cations of “purchasing power” and 
the prosaic facts of “real income.” 
By tying this in with the classic rec- 
ognition of the identity of consumer 
with producer and especially of prod- 
uct with consumer command over 
goods and services, he does make a 
good case for the inescapable equili- 
brium of our economic system. This 
is, to be sure, a wholesome rebuke to 
that school of welfare economists 
who would have effective purchasing 
coming “as it were out of nothing.” 
But on the other hand Chamberlin 
seems content to regard his case as a 
made-and-closed one at this point. 
The economic order is always in per- 
fect balance—‘‘a moving equilibrium” 
—but it is so in the same fashion 
that the books of any business enter- 
prise are always in balance; always 
in balance by virtue of having the 
right compensating entries made. A 
bankrupt business has its books in a 
perfect balance; so can a bankrupt 
society. Balance in itself is of no 
merit. It is how we achieve this bal- 
ance. But of this nothing appeareth 
in these dicta. 

The heart of Mason’s thesis as to 
“Controlling Industry” is that the 
increasing of prices, or high prices, 
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ECONOMICS OF THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


are not the way out of our business 
dilemna. He properly puts his fin- 
ger upon the true intent of business 
men behind the launching of NRA; 
viz., the suspension of the anti-trust 
laws sO as to permit price setting 
and price fixing. It goes without 
saying that these prices were to be 
profit yielding prices and that the 
popular conviction that high prices 
best yield profits should prevail. Ma- 
son calls attention effectively to the 
contraction of capacity,—first as in 
use and then as to extent,—brought 
about by raising prices. Higher 
prices mean higher costs and so less 
real purchasing power. Lessened 
consumption forces higher per-capita 
overheads. Ultimately costly over- 
head in idle capacity must be aban- 
doned. Diminished profits curtails 


the capital fund for expanding ca- 


pacity. In the end the business con- 
spiracy against society on its con- 
sumption side turns out to be a deadly 
boomerang. Well and good; but 
what now?—echo answers “what?” 

Brown’s review of what is being at- 
tempted in “Helping Labor” starts 
out with a rather mediocre and su- 
perficial survey of work relief, share- 
the-work movements, public works 
and employment exchanges. Most 
of this is made up of the kind of 
commonplaces to be found in any 
standard text on Labor Administra- 
tion. His net contribution seems to 
be that mere increase of wages with- 
out a greater increase of output per 
capita is sheer boot-strap lifting. And 
soit were! But there is a very great 
and basic distinction between an in- 
crease of productivity per capita by 
the worker vs. by the machines and 
for the workers. 
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That wages and hours might be 
adjusted not so much to guarantee 
subsistence as to give all members of 
society an adequate share in the prod- 
uct of our technology—as a public 
possession rather than as a private 
monopoly — never seems to have 
crossed Mr. Brown’s orderly and 
conservative mind. 

In “Higher Prices,” S. E. Harris, 
over a barren stretch of more than 
one-fifth of the total text, gets little 
beyond a descriptive exposition of 
monetary theory and managed money 
ideology. He offers a rather helpful 
classification of price control under 
two heads: (1) transfers of income 
from non-spenders (savers and in- 
vestors in capital goods) to spenders 
which he calls “non-monetary,” and 
(2) “monetary,” such as credit ex- 
pansion, dollar devaluation and fiat 
money. Yet these, too, are but thinly 
disguised transfers of “real income.” 
As for the non-monetary devices we 
must not fall into the easy error of 
regarding savings as not spent, for 
spent they are and flow back through 
the pockets of construction wage 
workers and machine tool mechanics 
into the purchases of consumption 
goods. The description of the 
Roosevelt dollar devaluation seems 
needlessly complicated; nor is there 
any moral drawn other than that 
most monetary manipulation is a mere 
robbing of Peter to pay Paul. 

In “Helping the Farmer,” Leon- 
tief presents in some detail the me- 
chanics of farm relief—particularly 
the allotment and “processing tax” 
mechanism. He recognizes that this 
is class legislation. He rightly re- 
gards NRA price-raising for man- 
ufactures as a menace to the bal- 
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ancing of “the scissors” which the 
“triple A” is heroically attempting. 
But instead of pressing home these 
complimentary relations and demand- 
ing, as Louis Bean somewhat face- 
tiously urged last year before a group 
of Ohio farmers, that the road to 
agricultural stabilization lay not 
through curtailment of farm prod- 
ucts but in making manufactures 
cheap enough, the author is content 
to say that the farm problem is the 
effect of a “great number of causes!” 
Why not say that to the extent that 
farming is transformed from “‘a way 
of life” into a business enterprise it 
must expect to share in all the em- 
barrassments that go with business 
enterprise when it at long last trans- 
forms a deficit into a surplus econ- 
omy ? 

Overton Taylor, in “Economics 
versus Politics,” boldly confirms at 
the end of this series of essays what 
Schumpeter more delicately implied 
as the outset: that the disposition of 
our economic order was inherent in 
the disposition of power. The po- 
litical state is the convenient device 
by which entrenched power confirmed 
its winnings and sanctified its hold- 
ings. 

He is quite right in his skepticism 
‘of economic rearrangement or re- 
form by political fiat; for first such 
fiat will not in the nature of things 
be forthcoming, and in the second 
place even if it could be brought 
about it would merely mean that 
power would shift its locus to some 
new and more appropriate form of 
socio-economic control. There is 
good reason to suspect that some 
such shift may even now be in pro- 
cess. A. E. Morgan, of Antioch and 
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TVA fame, in a recent issue of his 
“Notes” warns sharply that such a 
transfer of social control from the 
political structure to private business 
devices had begun and was now 
merely being held in suspense pend- 
ing the outcome of the Rooseveltian 
purpose and program. 

Taylor appears to fear that the 
spirit of reform now abroad in the 
national administration’s program 
may defeat itself. The unsettling of 
business, he intimates, may give to 
this reconstruction phase of the New 
Deal a black eye with the great pub- 
lic and effect a revulsion of feeling in 
behalf of private business. There 
can be no doubt but that business, so 
far as its secretariat can accomplish 
it, will strive to bring this about. 

Americans are a volatile and op- 
timistic folk; they tire easily of plain 
living and high thinking,—especially 
of high thinking. And it is this men- 
tal fatigue, perhaps, that has over- 
taken the admirable gentlemen who 
wrote this readable and illuminating 
text. 


MELLOon’s MIttions, The Life and 
Times of Andrew W. Mellon, by 
Harvey O’Connor. The John Day 
Company. 443 pp. Price, $3.00. 
Reviewed by Wyatt Brown. 


Can one man own and control so 
much? Andy Mellon does. Most 
of us had never heard of him until 
he became Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. Yet, even now, 
every day consumers of coal, users 
of aluminumware, burners of gaso- 
line, travelers of the railroad, manip- 
ulators of dentists’ drills, all pay 
huge profits to Mr. Mellon. 





CONFESSION 


Thirty-two corporations with as- 
sets over nine billions are owned out- 
right or controlled by him. Besides 
that, he owns or controls twenty-four 
banks or financial institutions. 
Amassing such a fortune has involved 
our whole country, nations have been 
involved in wars, our State Depart- 
ment has been utilized, and more se- 
vere critics would accuse him of more 
subversive activities. 

The author of this book writes the 
facts boldly and has backed up his 
statements with voluminous research 
into primary sources ; much of it comes 
out of senate investigations. It is a 


story with a broad sweep; of interest - 
to us all, for we are all affected. 
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The strongest monopoly in 
America, the Aluminum Trust, is his. 
Its story is typical of such manifesta- 
tions in our economic scene. 

Late in life, Mellon entered into 
the political spotlight. His business 
activities went on, O’Connor says. 
It is the story of a man with an in- 
nate skill without the temper of love 
for humanity. Married life for him 
wasunhappy. This book is thorough, 
but a little more than any dilatory 
reader will master; but everyone 
would have a better understanding 
of the state of his nation from read- 
ing this life which has influenced the 
course of our nation’s progress so 
much. 


CONFESSION 


I like you for the word I never hear, 

The unsent rose you know I’m waiting for, 
The letter it were easier to write 

Than to deliver at my half-shut door. 


Inaudible to me, the word is sweet 

As is the shyness of the blushing rose, 

And I am heir unto the thousand thoughts 
Your letter, left unwritten, may disclose. 


Sister Miriam. 
—Commonweal. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Florence.—Interest in educational undertakings 
have been shown by both our central body and 
building trades council, and all organized men 
and women, TVA officials, and civic organiza- 
tions are cooperating in these endeavors. Sev- 
eral efforts have been made to interest auto 
mechanics and hotel and restaurant employees 
in unionization. On the TVA project about 50 
per cent of the building tradesmen are on the 
forty hour week and get $1.00 per hour. Hoist- 
ing engineers are working 33 hours a week at 
Wheelers Dam. The CCC boys are doing fine 
work here. Retail clerks are signing up and 
other organizations are coming along fine. A 
good deal of interest is being shown in hours 
and wages and old age pension legislation.— 
LuTuer S. BAILEY. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Carpenters and painters and butch- 
ers have organization campaigns in progress. 
In auto wood plants about 80 men were reem- 
ployed for about three weeks. Other mills are on 
short time and laying off men. About 1,500 men 
in saw mills and auto wood plants work the 
forty-hour week; about 75 to 100 men who are 
executives work any number of hours. A swim- 
ming pool and recreation park costing about $20,- 
000 are under construction and two blocks of 
street paving are to be done. State sales tax, 
Federal old age pension, out-of-work insurance 
and the thirty-hour week are legislative pro- 
posals receiving the most attention —J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto—Carpenters, plumbers and retail 
clerks plan organization campaigns. Less than 
one-half of one per cent of our workers have 
a week of less than forty hours. FERA have 
several projects under way but few to aid build- 
ing tradesmen. About 25 per cent of those now 
employed, including foremen, are classed as 


skilled workers. Unemployment insurance seems 
to be the legislative proposal of most interest to 
workers.—C. C. NUNALLY. 

San Diego.—Under the auspices of the Emer- 
gency Educational Program several projects are 
under way in the Public Schools and attendance 
at these classes is being advocated by all labor 
groups. The United States Government is spon- 
soring this work. Class History of Labor is 
using A. F. of L. data concerning unions, work- 
ers’ programs, etc. Butchers and teachers have 
been the most active in unionization activities. 
Additional workers are being taken on in the 
boat building and boat repair yards, but this 
work is of a temporary character as it is sea- 
sonal and of short duration. Vast majority of 
building tradesmen are working less than 40 
hours, but this is due to lack of work and not 
union agreements. There are various projects 
ranging from rodent extermination to sewing of 
rag rugs, but unemployed men and women are 
still tramping the streets looking for work. 
Strengthening of labor laws—compensation, in- 
surance and improvement of California Re- 
covery Act—are receiving the most attention. — 
Otro C. HEITMAN. 

Santa Maria.—While there are no organized 
campaigns in progress we have a steady drive 
to keep the district as well organized as pos- 
sible. Vegetable workers are extremely active 
as trouble with shippers is expected in the near 
future. Number on relief are decreasing very 
slowly. A $75,000 Legion Memorial Building 
and four reconstruction projects totaling $350,- 
000 are under way.—J. W. WALKER. 

Santa Rosa.—Painters have made more gains 
in membership than any of the other crafts. 
All crafts have a fair scale, painters, 90 cents and 
carpenters varying from 50 cents to $1.25 an 
hour. Number on relief is not decreasing. 
There is a plan to build two high schools near 
here.—H. L. Brown. 

Tuolumne—Several small mining projects are 
in active work with very small ‘crews and are 
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paying such wages as they see fit, averaging 45 
cents an hour. Local saw mill is operating with a 
small crew on repair work on mill and railroad 
to woods paying 42 cents and upwards accord- 
ing to class of work. CCC winter headquarters 
have night school at local public high school. 
Slight increase in number on relief. The SERA 
employs about 145 men paying them at the rate 
of from 40 to 75 cents according to skill; Road 
grading work is most of project—H. U. Ensicn. 

Watsonville—The Central Labor Union jis 
sponsoring a move through the assistance of the 
high school principal in getting a speaker here 
to talk to the pupils on unionism as well as 
Americanism. Al] classes of labor will, of course, 
be invited to attend. The principal of the high 
school as well as all members of Labor are help- 
ing with this work. The SERA workers are 
getting their share here as well as elsewhere; 
we expect to have a soil erosion program start 
in the near future. About 200 will get work 
with the fish cannery in the spring. The build- 
ing trades are unusually slow at this time and it 
looks like the people are not taking to the better 
housing program as they should. About 50 per 
cent of those employed are getting less than 
forty hours work a week and this does not help 
conditions for wages are so low they only get 
a bare living.—James A. SELLS, 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the citrus workers. No industries are increasing 
their forces just now. A very small percentage 
of workers have a week under forty hours— 
printers and operators are the only ones. Union 
printers have just signed a union agreement 
carrying a small wage increase.—FRANK 
WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—The Central Labor Union’s organiz- 
ing committee is waging a special campaign by 
placing in front of bakery shops not organized 
a person to distribute organizing literature at 
closing hours to the employees as they leave work. 
This work will be followed by the holding of 
special meetings. The organizing committee con- 
sists of one delegate from each affiliated union 
and meetings are held twice a month for planning 
of work and reporting progress. Each delegate 
is given literature of some special craft to study 
carefully and prepare a speech for the next meet- 
ing. This is done to educate speakers so that they 
may be prepared to sell the labor movement to 
both workers and employers. Number on relief 
at a standstill at present—we have a PWA 
project just starting to cost about $1,500,000 and 
this will employ 300 men at the peak of the job. 
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It will take about two years to complete the 
work.—H. H. STewarr. 

} Macon.—We have a workers’ educational pro- 
gram and all unions are invited to attend. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize the bus drivers. 
About one-half of the people in the cotton mills, 
overalls and pants factories work under forty 
hours a week. Efforts will be made to have the 
city charter amended so that firemen and police- 
men can join a union.—J. RALPH Gay. 


IDAHO 


Boise.—The Federal Government has not set 
up the workers’ education service here. Plans 
are being made to organize school teachers. No 
industries are employing additional workers, 
except a few in the printing industry due to the 
biennial session of the State Legislature. About 
40 per cent of workers in this community are 
working less than forty hours a week, most of 
them being relief workers. An Art Museum 
is to be erected for the city and this is the only 
relief project. On January 1 members of the 
local typographical union and printing press- 
men’s union received 50 cents a day increase 
in pay. State ratification of the Child Labor 


Amendment is the major legislative proposal of 
organized labor in Idaho, although there are 
nearly forty legislative planks in the platform of 


the Idaho State Federation of Labor.—L. O. 
NICHOLS. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—We are working to organize Fed- 
eral labor union groups; the machinists are 
actively engaged in unionizing several machine 
shops here. We are asking union members to 
use union baked bread. Agreements have been 
made with the Sovereign, Buchners and Crow 
Baking Companies, but no wage stipulation is 
included for the present. The proviso is that 
when business picks up negotiations can be 
opened for wage increases. Business is slow.— 
Joun O. Larson. 

Bloomington.—Our Central Labor Union has 
been interested in a public speaking program, in 
the distribution of literature both from the 
American Federation of Labor and the Union 
Label Trades Department. Plans are under way 
for the organization of a candy factory employ- 
ing about 400 people. About 30 per cent of the 
workers are employed on a week of less than 
forty hours. A $110,000 storm sewer job, two 
school houses to cost $215,000 and a small post 
office in Normal is to be built. The majority of 
agreements have been renewed by the teamsters 
and chauffeurs; an agreement for teachers is be- 
ing drawn; the foundry employees at Hayes- 
Custer plant come under code agreement—JouN 
LANHAM. 
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Chicago—The Chicago Federation of Labor 
and the Teachers Federation are holding classes 
two and three days every week. Several college 
professors are assisting. When and wherever 
the opportunity arises organization is carried on. 
Additional workers are being taken on in the 
steel works, paint works and oil industry. A 
public works project contract for $800,000 has 
been let.—Witson FRANKLAND. 

Danville-—An organizing campaign is in con- 
templation by the painters’ union and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union is trying to form a woman's 
auxiliary to launch the union label. Work in 
the building industry has improved due to the 
fact that some work is being done on the home 
for soldiers, About 5 per cent work under forty 
hours a week. Some small road projects are 
under way. Old age pension, unemployment 
insurance and relief projects are the legislative 
proposals of most interest—WiLLiAM L. Wat- 
SON. 

East Dubuque—The central body has taken 
over the hall from the carpenters and they are 
making it more of a meeting place for all day, 
a sort of clubhouse. Work in the wood work- 


ing industry is picking up. About 60 per cent 
are employed oh a week of less than forty hours. 
The relief work has given us a black eye, as all 
work done by them is on the open shop basis. 
The building trades unions have lost members.— 


Joun T. Quinn. 

East St. Louis—Efforts are being made to 
educate every member affiliated with our group 
to buy only goods bearing the union label. All 
unions in this district are cooperating and our 
plea has helped a great deal. It is planned to 
organize a Label League. About 3,000 persons 
will go to work when the East Side Levee and 
Sanitary District work begins. The City Park 
Board has a work relief program on foot and 
about 600 men are working now. Great stress 
is now being laid on the thirty-hour week bill.— 
Ropert BATES. 

East St. Louis—The Emergency Relief has 
established classes from 7 to 9 p. m. at the local 
high school and our delegates are attending. 
Subjects are economics, arithmetic, English, etc. 
The agencies most interested in this educational 
undertaking are the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission and Organized Labor. Workers in 
the oil industry have organized. The industries 
here are surely going along with the policy of 
industrial captains to retard in every respect the 
efforts to balance employment. About 3 per cent 
of the building tradesmen work less than forty 
hours a week. Prospects are good for the sign- 
ing of an agreement by Federal Labor Union 
No. 19119. Legislative proposals of most inter- 
est are old age pension, thirty-hour week, no 
wage reduction and unemployment insurance — 
Fern R. RAUCH. 
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Peru—We are endeayoring to elect a union 
member on the Board of Education of the La- 
Salle Peru Township High School. The central 
body together with many of our unions are work- 
ing toward this end. Metal Polishers and retail 
clerks have organization campaigns in progress. 
The Western Clock Company and Mines are 
taking on additional workers. About 30 per 
cent of those who are working at present are 
working under forty hours a week. PWA work 
is discontinued pending a settlement with the 
Federal Government. Unemployment insurance, 
old age pension and the six-hour day and five- 
day week are the legislative proposals of most 
interest—Joun C. Kerp. 

Woodriver.—We are circularizing and contact- 
ing individually employees of unorganized in- 
dustrial plants. Operating engineers are 
conducting vocational review classes so that men 
can receive specialized technical training in con- 
nection with trade occupations. Number on re- 
lief during fall and early winter have increased 
as has unemployment. Two of our large oil 
refineries are using less employees this winter 
than last.—JoszpH R. KELAHAN. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Classes for blue print reading, 
drafting and carpentry are being held by the 
County Superintendent of Schools under FERA 
direction. Plans are being laid to interest work- 
ers of the Clobe American Stove and Range 
Works in unionization. Additional workers are 
being employed by the Kingston Products, Stel- 
lite Mfg. Company and the Steel Mills. Our 
three leading industries work on the following 
hours: Continental Steel Company has 960 men 
working from 35 to 40 hours a week and 611 
work thirty-five hours; less than 10 per cent of 
the Haynes Stellite work thirty hours a week 
and the same is true of the Kingston Products 
Company. A sewerage disposal plant is to be 
started in March, a mattress factory is now in 
operation as well as a ditch project.—H. E. 
VINCENT. 

Marion.—A class meets at the Labor Temple 
to study trade unionism. Where the code states 
the work week is to be forty hours it is observed 
100 per cent. Old age pension, unemployment 
insurance and the thirty-hour week are the 
legislative proposals receiving most attention— 
ALviIn BARRETT. 

New Albany—We have had a meeting with 
the State representative and workers and classes 
will start shortly. The central body, American 
Legion, Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
organizations are interested in this project. Ef- 
forts are under way to organize the laundry 
workers. About 1,500 workers have employment 
less than forty hours a week. Work is to be 
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done on the sidewalks and the basement of the 
Court House is to be enlarged. City fire fighters 
have been notified of a cut in wages from $91.12 
to $80.00, as the tax adjustment board cut the 
budget—JoHN E. ScHEPP. 

South Bend.—Workers’ education classes are 
being held at the Central Senior High School 
under the auspices of the central body and Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18310. Organization plans 
are in progress. Additional workers are being 
taken on by the Studebaker Corporation, Oliver 
Farm and Equipment Company, Bendix Cor- 
poration, Wilson Bros. Shirt Company and the 
Sibley Foundry. About 30 per cent of the work- 
ers have less than forty hours’ employment a 
week. A relief project in progress is the New 
York Central Track Elevation. The thirty- 
hour week, old age pension, unemployment in- 
surance and Section 7 (a) are legislative pro- 
posals receiving most attention.—S. A. SWEENEY. 

Sullivan—We are starting a class under the 
Workers’ Educational Emergency Relief set-up, 
the cource to consist of economics, Labor History 
and Parliamentary Law. The central body is 
cooperating. The mines here occasionally hire 
a few extra men—the seven-hour day did not 
accomplish a great deal toward relieving the 
unemployment situation in this vicinity. As the 
mines employ the great majority of the workers 
and they are at present on the thirty-five hour 
week, this takes care of about 85 per cent of 
workers who have a week of less than forty 
hours. Relief projects are road work, cleaning 
streets and alleys and the ban":s of a small stream 
near the city. Legislative proposals of most 
interest are a bill to prevent shooting while men 
are in the mines, change in the old age pension 
law, ratification of Child Labor Amendment and 
direct primary law.—HucuH WILson. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Only a small percentage of 
workers are employed less than forty hours a 


week. Relief projects are work on our parks 
and river front. Warehouse employees have or- 
ganized and the writer is working on the oil 
station attendants and optical workers with good 
results—JAMES W. SOUTTER. 
Emmetsburg.—Fully 90 per cent of our work- 
ers are idle. Of those that have work the week 
consists of about 60 hour as an average, except 
in cases where workers are on part time. Only 
one public project is under way, which pays 25 
cents an hour, work week is twenty-four hours 
and employs from eight to ten men.—G. R. 
VARCOE. 
MAINE 


Woodland.—Paper mill has taken on about 
twenty men in the past month. About 25 per 
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cent of workers are employed under forty hours 
a week. We have twenty-five men on relief 
work all cutting wood for the poor. All our 
agreements run to May 1, 1935.—Franx D. 
JOHNSON. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—The Central Labor Union and 
American Federation of Labor organizers give 
talks on unionism and labor legislation. We 
expect to have all groups of labor in our central 
body shortly. There are none who have steady 
employment that work five days a week and 
eight hours a day. A few street improvements, 
water main replacements and some forestry 
work is under way. There is no PWA work 
being carried on here. All are working on old 
schedules but the shoe workers have asked a 10 
per cent increase. This matter is under consid- 
eration. Old age pensions, public utilities and 
the Child Labor Amendment are subjects of 
most interest—JOHN T. TUCKER. 

Worcester.—The Education Committee coop- 
erates with the local unions and much interest 
is shown in a series of lectures conducted by the 
Peoples Forum. The Central Labor Union or- 
ganizing committee is cooperating with the 
typographical and paper makers’ unions in their 
efforts to organize. Practically all workers in 
Worcester and vicinity work under forty hours 
a week. Bridges, street repairs, repairs to public 
buildings, sewer construction and new water 
mains, etc., are among work projects. Textile 
unions report wage increases from 10 to 50 per 
cent, and back pay due to NRA. Some workers 
received as high as $165. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, anti-injunction, ratification of Child Labor 
Amendment, unemployment insurance and old 
age pension are among legislative proposals of 
most interest—FREEMAN M. SALTUs. 


MICHIGAN 


Huron—The central body is working out 
plans for weekly labor paper to keep our people 
informed on all matters of interest which will be 
of benefit to organized labor. We feel this will 
help greatly in extending organization work. All 
unions are interested and will assist in estab- 
lishing this paper. Retail clerks, meat cutters 
and garage mechanics have organization plans 
in progress. About 200 men have been taken 
on by the Mueller Brass Company—this company 
normally employs between 700 and 800. They are 
building up their warehouse stock. One plant here 
employing about 250 men and women work thirty- 
six hours a week—all others work forty. An ex- 
tensive road improvement program is being car- 
ried on in this county. The Port Huron Sulphite 
and Paper Company have signed a one-year 
agreement with the Pulp Workers’ Union and 
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The Goal of 
Kiemedial Agencies 


A successful man is one who 
helps to make the world a little 
better place in which to live. 

This must be the aim of ethical 
businesses and professions which 
provide relief when humanity is 
overtaken by distress and difficul- 
ties, whether they serve for profit 
or philanthropy. Seemingly, in try- 
ing to correct the conditions which 
make them necessary to society, 
they are working to put themselves 
out of business. 

A famous editor battling with 
vice and corruption shocked a 
kindly old lady who had protested 
against his publishing news of the 
underworld. “Madam,” he said, 
“neither you nor I make the bad 
news. But I print it so that you 
good people will know such things 
are happening and stop them; then 
I won’t have bad news to print. 
Good things don’t need fixing.” 

The ethical physician strives to 
improve sanitation, eliminate the 
causes of disease, and make people 
so healthy they won’t need doctors. 
The honest lawyer labors to im- 
prove and simplify the law so the 
layman will better understand it 
and need less legal advice. The 
social worker seeks to improve his 
client’s circumstances, to enable 
him to get along without philan- 
thropy. 

Personal finance (small loan) 
companies must likewise assist in 
“making the world a little better 
place in which to live.” 


1. Loans must be for construc- 
tive purposes; help people to 
get out of debt. Sound meth- 
ods include: assisting the 
family to reorganize finan- 
cially and budget itself to 
live within its income, prac- 
tice better buymanship, and 
manage so that it will not 
need another loan. 


. Close contact with the root 
causes of financial illnesses 
obligates personal finance to 
participate in educational 
work that should eventually 
remove many of the unfortu- 
nate social and economic 
conditions which make fam- 
ily loans necessary. 


Small loans obviously are most 
needed among the families whose 
incomes are not regular enough or 
sufficient to allow them to save for 
emergencies. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, in a 1929 survey, found that 
59 per cent of the families in the 
United States had incomes of not 
more than $2,000 a year, a little less 
than $40 a week. (Reduced wage 
levels have admittedly increased 
the number since.) The report con- 
tinued: 

“A family income of $2,000 may, 
perhaps, be regarded as sufficient 
to supply only basic necessities.” A 
more vivid picture of this economic 
condition than can be had from cold 
statistics is portrayed in the state- 
ment by Chester M. Wright, labor 
writer: “Life begins at $40—At $40 
a week.” 

On incomes of less than $40, fam- 
ilies necessarily face many hazards 
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and uncertainties; intermittently 
need cash for emergencies: they 
cannot avoid. Personal finance 
serves them best when it is both an 
“anchor to windward” and a force 
to lessen the storm. 

The table reproduced on this 
page showing savings of families 
by income groups is not only a 
sound demonstration of the need 
for loan agencies which help people 
without savings tide over embar- 
rassment. It is also an equal argu- 
ment for such things as unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, 
and other steps for security which 


would eliminate much of the neces- 
sity for borrowing. 

Looking toward the ideal society 
in which remedial businesses and 
professions “will not be needed,” 
one sees a long, long road; the end 
of which is far out of sight. Mean- 
while these agencies are “today’s 
help for today’s trouble.” They 
need not fear for tomorrow. Should 
there be no further need for first 
aid ministries, they will find equal 
opportunity and work in maintain- 
ing the more perfectly organized 
society. 


ESTIMATED FAMILY INCOME, LIVING EXPENSES, AND 
SAVINGS FOR NON-FARM FAMILIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1929 


(Adapted from tables in “America’s Capacity to Consume”— 
the Brookings Institution) 


Per cent 
of total 


Number of 
Families * 


Income 
Class 


$1,000 or 
less 2,685,000 
1,000 to 
$2,000 
$2,000 to 
$3,000 
$3,000 to 
$5,000 
Others 


12.4 
8,843,000 40.8 
4,578,000 21.1 


3,340,000 
2,682,000 


15.4 
10.3 


Average 
Average Annual 
Annual Living 
Income Expenses 
per Family per Family 


$830 
1,425 


Average 
Savings 
per Family 


$682 $148 (def- 
icit) 

1,479 
2,426 2,205 221 
3,780 
11,906 


3,254 
7,061 


526 
4,845 


50,000 families (.231 per cent of total), including those reporting no income because 
of losses on sale of property, had no income. 


‘Families of two or more persons. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


**Your Doctor of Family Finances” 
919 Nerth Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be mailed on request to the Division 
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with the paper makers. Extension of the NRA 
and the thirty-hour week are of interest to us 
here—JOoHN F. Cassin. 

Kalamazoo.Under the direction of the FERA 
classes in economics and public speaking are 
being held—members of the painters and mu- 
sicians’ unions are interested in classes of interior 
decorating and music. Workers of a fishing 
tackle company have formed a Federal Labor 
Union and oil station employees and auto sales- 
men are unionizing. Approximately 50 per cent 
of workers are employed less than forty hours 
a week. Work on the Court House will start 
about May 1. We have a closed shop agree- 
ment with four milk dairies and with the 
Lucas Coal Company and the teamsters’ union. 
Old age pension and unemployment insurance 
are legislative proposals outstanding.—GeorcE 
HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul—We have six classes in Parliamen- 
tary Law and public speaking; two classes in 
Labor History. About 225 students participate. 
We had a very successful class in labor legis- 
lation which has just been completed and which 
was attended by 35 students. Our relief work- 
ers have only about thirty hours a month work. 
Unemployment insurance is of especial interest 
to us.—S. S. TINGLE. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph—We have a Label and Education 
Committee to teach the importance of buying 
union label goods and all unions are cooperating 
with it. The Woman’s Union Label League is 
helping in this undertaking, and contacting the 
different unions personally. The PWA has 
some projects under way, such as grading and 
keeping up parks and keeping the boulevards 
clean. Old age pension, the thirty-hour week 
and ratification of the Child Labor Amendment 
are of most interest among legislative pro- 
posals.—Davip E. PAINTER. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls —The central body is cooperating 
in the holding of classes in unionism, English, 
Deisel engineering and sheet metal drafting. 
Most of our crafts are organized. About 10 per 
cent work less than forty hours a week. Small 
projects, such as repairing of roads and bridges, 
give relief work. Laundry workers signed a 
closed shop agreement with five laundries on 
January 15, 1935, and this is the first time in 
thirteen years that such an agreement has ex- 
isted. The teamsters also signed an agreement. 
We are interested in a minimum wage for female 
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workers and in a bill to have state purchases 
bear the union iabel.—Homer WHuTmore. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Under the direction of the State and 
the YMCA Public Forums are being held on 
current topics of the day. Only the FERA work- 
ers have employment of less than forty hours 
a week. A filtration plant and storm sewer are 
our only relief projects. We hope to have legis- 
lation beneficial to organized labor passed by 
our State Legislature now in session. We want 
state contracts awarded to the most advantageous 
bidder; ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment; only one of a family on public payroll, 
state NRA enabling act and a bill to outlaw 
company unions.—Britr Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Meetings of an economic and 
social nature are held in the Assembly Room 
of the Central Labor Union on the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month. Harry A. 
Russell of the Workers Education Bureau assists 
with this program. The organizing committee 
of the Central Labor Union is on the job and 
doing good work. There is talk of organizing 
retail clerks and filling station attendants—the 
latter in some instances have company unions. 
Relief projects contemplated are the construction 
of sewers, reservoirs and other water depart- 
ment works. Box Makers’ Union No. 1411 ex- 
pects to sign a closed shop agreement with the 
firm of Fellows & Son, Inc. Teamsters’ Union 
No. 633 have presented three agreements to em- 
ployers and expect to have them signed shortly. 
The three legislative proposals receiving the 
attention and comment are unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pension and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

A bill allowing motorists to use 1934 plates till 
April 1, 1935, has passed the House. Barbers 
hope to have a bill passed to license barber shops. 
Interest is being shown in a bill to give New 
Hampshire contracts to New Hampshire contrac- 
tors as much as possible and to subsidize such 
contractors to the amount of 10 per cent.—HENRY 
J. PicHETTE and VINCENT MADENO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—A night class is being held at the 
Central Labor Union hall with Mr. Bager in 


charge. Subjects are How to Hold a Union 
Meeting and general history of the American 
Federation of Labor. About 70 per cent have 
work of less than forty hours a week. Old-age 
pension legislation is of most interest—G. J. 
KENDALL, 
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= 
YOU, YOUR JOB and 
YOUR FUTURE 


Courtesy, intelligence, honesty, 
understanding, ability—these are 
all factors in efficiency—but greater 
than any one of these is ‘‘the will 
to please.”’ 


The will to please—the willing- 
ness to render each service with a 
smile, to do a little more than the 
occasion demands, just to make 
sure of satisfaction. 


A formula for success if there 
ever was one. 


For the will to please facilitates 
business—it smooths out many a 
misunde7standing and creates a 
good will that reacts to the progress 
and profit of the organization and 
the individual. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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Durham.—Much interest is shown in the 
classes of current events and general labor dis- 
cussion held by Miss Charlotte Chaffin every 
week. Number on relief is increasing. The 
Woolworth Company has bought the old Post- 
office site and this will give work to a few men. 
The tobacco code is holding everything back. 
Just as soon as that is settled things will hum 
down here.—C. V. ParrisH. 

Durham.—At the present time we are trying 
to get the bakery and confectionery workers 
and hotel clerks organized. No agreements have 
yet been signed. A teacher employed by the 
FERA is holding classes in different parts of 
the town. Work on an airport was started last 
April but for some unknown reason was 
dropped.—W. M. GILLIAM. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck.—All common laborers, _ skilled 
tradesmen and relief workers, comprising about 
85 per cent, have work less than forty hours 
a week. Relief projects are roads, air port, 
snow removal, etc., but owing to the cold weather 
only about one-quarter of the workers have 
been employed. Printers, bookbinders and press- 
men have union agreements. Legislative pro- 


posals receiving most consideration are licensing 


of building tradesmen, thirty-hour week, mini- 
mum wage, no tax on homes and homesteads 
under $5,000.00, cancellation of back taxes and 
the anti-injunction law.—R. A. MIDDAUGH. 


OHIO 


Ashland.—The public speaking class held 
under the auspices of the FERA is largely at- 
tended by union members. Current subjects of 
general interest are discussed such as collective 
bargaining, municipal ownership, old age pen- 
sions, inflation and Parliamentary Law. There 
are definite plans under way for the organizing 
of pressmen and truck drivers. Only an oc- 
casional new worker taken on in industry here. 
Only a very small percentage work less than 
forty hours a week; the tendency of employers 
is to work the maximum number of hours al- 
lowed by the code.—JoHn W. BAUMAN. 

Cambridge.—Potteries are taking on workers. 
There are about 70 per cent working less than 
forty hours a week, mostly in the mines. The 
Muskingum water conservancy and flood control 
costing about $23,000,000 will last for several 
years. Legislative proposals of most interest are 
old age pension, shorter hours, etc—WALTER T. 
Jones. 

Canton.—Plumbers and steamfitters are con- 
ducting night classes in the McKinley High 
School under the Smith-Hughes plan of adult 
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education. We are trying hard to keep what 
members we already have. We are now pub- 
lishing a labor paper owned and controlled by 
the central body and the writer is kept busy 
trying to make it a success. Steel industries are 
taking on more workers, not new employees, 
just calling the old ones back. Due to lack of 
orders I believe that the majority of workers 
are not getting forty hours work a week. The 
Dura Products Company is up to its old tactics 
again and Federal Labor Union No. 19497 is 
having a hard time, due to intimidation by fore- 
men and floor ladies who at every opportunity 
pick on A. F. of L. members and give most of 
the work to their loyal “company union” em- 
ployees—JoHN M. Hayne. 

Lancaster.—The newly elected officers of the 
Central Labor Union are planning an educa- 
tional program, and definite plans are being 
made for organization activities. Glass, shoe 
and carbon paper industries are taking on addi- 
tional workers. Very few work under forty 
hours a week. The Hocking Glass Company 
agreed to negotiate with the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. Old age pension, the 
thirty-hour week and unemployment insurance 
are issues of most importance to workers here.— 
Epwarp J. Heston. 

Sandusky.—We are holding mass meetings and 
our organization campaign will start January 15. 
A closed shop agreement has been signed by the 
radio workers carrying the thirty-six hour week 
and minimum rate of pay of 32 cerits an hour. 
Number on relief is increasing. The city is try- 
ing to. get an appropriation for a municipal 
light plant. We are working for a bill to outlaw 
company unions.—JEssE BOHANAN. 

Toledo.—The FERA has several programs in 
which some of our unions have classes. Efforts 
are being made to organize the tobacco workers. 
Practically all establishments are employing 
extra workers but not to any noticeable extent. 
About 60 per cent have worked less than forty 
hours a week. Old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance are legislative proposals of most 
interest—D. S. UpcHurcu. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—The University of Oklahoma and the 
High School are assisting in the workers educa- 
tion plans. Definite plans are in progress for 
the unionization of laundry workers. The Oil 
Well Supply & Oil Fuel Mfg. Company are tak- 
ing on a few machinists and boilermakers. 
About 50 per cent of the workers have employ- 
ment under forty hours. Bakers have an agree- 
ment. Workmen’s compensation, free text books 
in schools, old age pensions, homestead exemp- 
tion and job insurance are legislative proposals 
of much interest to the workers.—G. E. WARREN. 
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OREGON 


Pendleton.—The union workers of this city 
and district are working forty-eight hours per 
week when they have any work to do. Work 
relief projects are for common labor only. There 
are no union people on ‘relief work. Old age 
pension legislation is of interest to workers here. 
—ALEX MANNING. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Definite organization plans for 
different groups are under way. Additional 
workers are being taken on by the silk mills as 
they are beginning to receive orders. The work 
week for the silk industry is forty hours. Relief 
work consists of beautifying the public parks. 
Legislative proposals of most interest are old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance and Section 
7 (a) of the National Recovery Act.—SAmMUEL 
_ MAcnrt. 

Brackinridge—The United Labor Council of 
Tarentum and vicinity have established a 
Workers’ Forum—meetings are held in the 
Council’s headquarters every Sunday afternoon 
and both organized and unorganized workers 
attend. Speakers are secured from Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere. Recently the Forum was ad- 


dressed by Mr. Harvey O’Connor, the author of 


Mellon’s Millions. Due to lack of employment 
no organization work has been accomplished. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, the DuPont 
Non-Breakable Glass Company and the Alle- 
gheny Steel Company have taken on or rehired 
a few of their furloughed workers. The thirty- 
hour week, old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance are legislative proposals receiving the 
most attention —J. H. ARNOLD. 

Erie-—The Pennsylvania Security League has 
lectures every month at open forum meetings. 
The American Federation of Teachers’ Union 
holds debates twice a month on subjects such as 
public ownership vs. private ownership, old age 
pensions, etc. A few of the older employees are 
being reinstated at the General Electric but on 
the whole there seems to be less work now than 
last year. About 2,000 men are working on relief 
projects. Unemployment insurance and eld age 
pensions are the legislative proposals receiving 
the most attention—L. D. JENNINGS. 

Holsopple.—Truck drivers and common labor- 
ers have organization campaigns. The mines 
are taking on a few men. About 75 per cent of 
the workers have employment of less than forty 
hours a week. New road work, school projects 
and street work are the relief projects. A new 
agreement has been signed between the Johns- 
town Grocery Company and Drivers’ Union No. 
110 of that city. The thirty-hour week bill and 


old age pension are the two legislative proposals 
of most interest—Eart Marois. 

Jeanette.—The Central Trades Council and all 
unions are assisting in a move to have union 
label goods purchased. Definite plans are under 
way for the organization of shoemakers, gas sta- 
tion attendants and retail clerks. The Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Company is gradually calling back 
their laid off employees. About 75 per cent work 
less than forty hours a week. We have a RWD 
project which includes work being done on the 
streets of the borough, resurfacing, etc., laying 
of new sewerage. Laundry and glass workers 
have signed agreements. Old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance proposals are the most 
discussed subjects of legislation-——ALFrep A. 
Ernst. 

Lewistown.—The State is trying through the 
unemployed teachers to establish classes for 
workers. The rayon plant is taking on em- 
ployees. About 90 per cent work less than forty 
hours a week. Almost all the unemployed are 
working on relief projects. Legislative proposals 
of most importance to us are unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pensions and the thirty-hour week. 
—WILLIAM H. ALLISON. 

York—The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, Teamsters’ 
Union, and the International Cigar Makers are 
helping with the workers’ education classes. 
Definite organization plans are under way. The 
workers here in all industries cannot average 
forty hours a week. We are interested in a 
minimum wage law for women and children, old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance and the 
abolition of child labor —HErMAN STEIN. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls—Under the auspices of the Con- 
sumers’ League and the League for Social Justice 
meetings are being held to bring about speedy 
legislation on social measures. These measures 
are along the program laid down by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Workers are being 
taken on in the wool industry; employment in 
cotton and silk establishments is fair but is far 
from being normal. Several relief projects are 
under way. It is hard to get signed agreements 
but through verbal agreements we are able 
sometimes to get our demands met. The injunc- 
tion, ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, 
unemployment insurance, old age pension, are 
subjects of legislation in which we are most in- 
terested.— WILLIAM BELANGER. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Sheet metal workers, taxi drivers, 
filling station employees, barbers and musicians 
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have organizing plans under way. Number on 
relief is increasing. The PWA is building a 
Memorial War Building and Federal Land 
Bank. Two blocks of city market shed is being 
built—Georce H. BLACKBURN. 

Spartanburg.—We have invited speakers to 
address meetings of the Central Labor Union. 
Plans are being considered for organization ac- 
tivities. Additional workers are being employed 
in textiles and retail goods. Lots of people are 
out of work in the building trades. The textile 
people are trying to form a company union. We 
are doing our best to have the stretch-out system 
abolished.—E. P. Berry. 

Spartanburg.—The Educational Committee of 
the Central Labor Union attend meetings of the 
different locals—they are all good speakers and 
make very interesting talks. Definite plans for 
organizing certain groups of workers are under 
way. All mills are running forty hours, two 
shifts. The railroad shops work on the forty hour 
basis. Some weeks building tradesmen get forty 
hours work a week but not often. Since the strike 
membership in the textile unions has fallen off. 
The thirty-hour week, old age pension and more 
teeth in the NRA to strengthen it are the legisla- 
tive proposals of most interest—J. W. NATEs. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls.—Definite plans are under way for 
the organization of clerks, teamsters, truckers 


and bakery workers. A large number of em- 
ployees were laid off by the packing plants re- 
cently. None of the industries are taking on 
workers. On account of the slack period hours 
are under forty a week, except in restaurants and 
stores, where they work their employees longer 
hours than they should. We still have three 
small public projects going. Butcher workmen 
are receiving consideration with quite a num- 
ber of agreements in the workers’ favor, but have 
not yet been successful in establishing the closed 
shop.—Jos. A. STEMBER. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Organizing here is a hard job on 
account of the labor people not having a square 
deal under the NRA. Some companies work 
their employees twelve hours a day and some 
pay as low as $1.00 for a day of fourteen 
hours. The Federal Labor Union is working for 
an agreement with the M. & O. Railroad and the 
Cotton Oil Company. Number on relief is in- 
creasing. Several of our boys are working at 
Muscle Shoals.—W. I. CARRINGTON. 


TEXAS 


Houston—We are supporting the Workers 
Educational Group which is holding classes at 
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the University and the relief set up is paying 
the salary of teachers. Practically every estab- 
lishment here has a small increase of employees 
over 1934 and workers are taking care of their 
obligations better. The greatest trouble on relief 
projects is the scale of wages, especially as they 
pertain to carpenters, painters and union labor 
generally. We are working for the ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment, workmen’s com- 
pensation, prevailing wage law and the thirty 
hour week without reduction in pay—GeorGE 
A. WILSON, 

Texarkana.—A Government paid unemployed 
teacher from Arkansas has classes in current 
events, government, the new deal and the 
worker and one women’s class in English and 
arithmetic. We hope for the unionization of the 
retail clerks and meat cutters soon. Very few 
additional workers have been hired, but there 
has been some pick up in general business con- 
ditions. More than 80 per cent of our workers 
have employment less than forty hours a week— 
most of the workers except stores and supply 
houses are on half time. Among relief projects 
are the removal of city railway tracks, improve- 
ment of city park and ditching for drainage and 
mosquito control. Old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance and the Arkansas Compensation 
Law are the legislative proposals of most inter- 
est and consideration.—CHARLEs J. MAUNSELL. 

Waco.—PWA workers are employed six hours 
a day at 20 cents an hour and in the county only 
fifteen cents an hour is paid. Unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions are the subjects 
of greatest legislative importance to the work- 
ers here. We go from house to house several 
times a week and leave literature on the NRA 
and collective bargaining.—B. F. SHEARop. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City.—Union painters under the state 
code work thirty-five hours a week. An addi- 
tion to the Garfield School and the renovating 
of the State Capitol are among relief projects. 
Teamsters have signed agreements with the 
larger coal merchants. We are out to get legis- 
lative action to improve conditions under our 
workmen’s compensation, to secure teachers’ ten- 
ure of employment and retirement and we are 
opposing the 10 per cent tax on tobacco sales.— 
F,. A. NOLLER. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles.—Workers in the paper mill, 
carpenters and pile drivers are trying to get a 
work week of less than forty hours a week.* The 
only project at present to help those out of work 
is a little job for the city. Several agreements 
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are in the making. We are interested in the 
Pilot Bill giving the right to collect small wage 
claims, a real labor lien law, unemployment 
insurance, old age pension, labor disputes bill 
and a state recovery act similar to the National 
Recovery Act.—W. F. Kivsy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—The Central Labor Union is put- 
ting on a drive for the purpose of organizing the 
non-union workers and special speakers have 
been engaged to assist in this undertaking. There 
are definite plans on foot to organize the chemical 
workers. The chemical industry is going to 
spend several million dollars in Kanawha County 
in building additional plants. There is only one 
chemical plant on the six-hour day and that em- 
ploys about 125 men. Other plants work over 
forty hours. Of course all miners have the 
thirty-five hour week. There are many relief 
projects—airport, road building, sewer work, 
painting of public buildings, etc. On January 
10 the county had 5166 people on work relief, 
an increase of about 10 per cent over the pre- 
vious month. At the Belle Alkali Company we 
had a trial agreement calling for an advance of 
three cents an hour for one month. If the men 
increase production it would continue for the 


six months period proposed in the agreement.— 
THOMAS CAIRNS, 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—Under the direction of the Director 
of Education at the University of Wisconsin, two 
night classes are being held every week and we 
are also arranging for a Labor Forum to be held 
at least three nights during February. The 
Simmons Company and the Nash Motors are 
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taking on additional employees. Those working 
at present are working forty hours a week. 
There are about 250 on work relief getting from 
18 to 48 hours a month, depending on the size of 
the family. Work relief projects are few and 
far between, just the repairing of a few schools. 
Legislative proposals receiving the most atten- 
tion are old age pension, unemployment insur- 
ance, relief allotment, the thirty-hour week bill 
and a bill outlawing company unions.—GILBERT 
E. FEcHNER. 

Racine.—Under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin, State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion and the local labor leaders, weekly classes 
in Parliamentary Law, public speaking, labor 
problems and labor economics are being held. 
Organizing activities have slowed up consider- 
ably. Foundries and automobiles are takiag on 
additional workers. A $1,850,000 relief program 
has just been approved by the Federal author- 
ities—this includes the building of schools, 
bridges, sewers, stadium, library and several 
minor items. Transport truckers and meat cut- 
ters have new agreements. The thirty-hour 
week and the bill to outlaw company unions are 
receiving the most consideration—Steven J. 
Thomas. 

Sheboygan.—We have three classes in which 
the Central Labor Union is assisting—economics, 
labor problems and public speaking. Toy work- 
ers, city workers and truck drivers have definite 
organization plans on foot. The Kohler Com- 
pany is hiring extra men, but this is not due to 
increased orders but to the strike which is going 
on in their plant. At least 60 per cent have 
work less than forty hours a week. The truck 
drivers through their recent agreement secured 
a wage increase of $8.00 per week, bringing their 
weekly wage to $22.00.—Gerorce A. WoLrFrF. 





